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THEIR FINEST HOUR 


R months alarming reports had been coming in, telling of the 
gathering cloud in the east. Now the spring had come, the Athos 
canal was finally cut, and the Hellespont bridged. As though in fulfilment 
of some riddling oracle, Xerxes marched his army over the water and 
sailed his fleet through dry land. The Persian steamroller began to move 
westwards, and the petty states of Greece faced it in a precarious 
alliance. 

This was 480 B.c., the testing-time for Themistokles. He had pre- 
pared for it with foresight and enterprise, with tenacity and resilience, 
so that by the time it came his political rivals had been eliminated, 
his city had a powerful navy, and he was commander-in-chief. Yet 
there was still much to do; and the string of anecdotes retailed by 
Herodotos and Plutarch conjure up a picture of the ceaseless and many- 
sided activity of the man, rallying the faint-hearted, cajoling, placating, 
or simply bribing the hostile, both at home and abroad. Largely by his 
efforts the Greeks, still arguing and quarrelling and intriguing, as was 
their way, were induced to close their ranks, though with some ominous 
abstentions, and to determine their strategy. Since Tempe could not be 
held, Artemision and Thermopylai were to be the first line of defence. 
As for Athens, a momentous decision was taken—and it can hardly 
have been taken by anyone but Themistokles himself. In June, well 
before Xerxes reached the Greek position, Themistokles proposed a 
decree ordering the evacuation of the city. Even at this crisis he followed 
the full legislative procedure of the democracy; the preamble to the 
decree records that it was passed in due form by the Council and then 
ratified by the Assembly. The provisions of the decree were detailed 
and comprehensive. It mobilized all able-bodied men to man the fleet, 
and gave directions for its deployment. It ordered the evacuation of the 
non-combatants: old men and portable property to Salamis, women 
and children to Troezen. Only the priestesses and treasurers of Athena 
were to remain at their posts on the Acropolis, and the empty city was 
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to be left in the keeping of its patron goddess. Even the victims of 
ostracism were recalled to Salamis, in order to associate them with the 
national defence. So, by midsummer, Athens was ready for the Persian 
onslaught. 

Much of this story is familiar. What is new is our knowledge of the 
date and the actual text of the decree, which was recently found in- 
scribed on a battered marble stele at Troezen by Professor M. Jameson, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, and which has now been published 
in Hesperia. Interestingly enough, this was not a contemporary copy 
of the decree, but one cut about 150 years later, when the pendulum 
had swung with a vengeance, and the Greeks under Alexander were 
invading the Persian Empire. Was this reminder of past Athenian 
glory an expression of anti-Macedonian or anti-Persian feeling? Both 
explanations have been suggested; but one might also hazard the guess 
that a copy of the decree had been set up as a memorial at Troezen in the 
fifth century, and that the efforts of Lykourgos to rehabilitate Athens 
may have extended as far as renewing it. And if one wonders why 
Troezen was originally chosen as the billet for the Athenian evacuees, 
who would be by no means universally welcome in the Peloponnese, 
an answer readily suggests itself. Theseus, the Athenian national hero, 
and founder of the city’s greatness, was born at Troezen. The Athen- 
ians and Troezenians must have felt some measure of kinship with each 
other. Perhaps the Troezenians were the only people in the Peloponnese 
willing to provide a refuge. The limitations of time and transport, and 
of accommodation at Troezen, probably made it impossible to convey 
all the non-combatants there; women and children, the future hope of 
the race, had to be given priority, and the old men could be sent no 
farther than Salamis. 

However that may be, this newly found decree corrects a false im- 
pression left by the accounts of Herodotos and Plutarch, and throws 
new light on the strategy of Themistokles. Hitherto it has been supposed 
that the evacuation of Athens was a desperate expedient adopted after 
the Greeks’ forward line of defence had been broken at Thermopylai 
and Artemision. Now it can be seen that the evacuation was begun 
two months before the battle of Thermopylai, as part of a coherent plan 
of campaign. Although the Greeks’ intention was to check Xerxes’ army 
and bring his fleet to action as far north as possible, Themistokles 
clearly foresaw, before the first engagement, that the decisive battle 
might have to be fought, as in fact it was, on the second and final line 
of defence; and that Athens had to be sacrificed, for otherwise that 
battle would never be fought at all. 
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It is often said that by their victory the Greeks saved western civiliza- 
tion fromn oriental despotism; and so, in a sense, they did. But when 
one looks more closely at the struggle between the Greeks and Persians 
the situation seems to be paradoxically reversed. The Persians were the 
Herrenvolk in their motley empire, very different from most of the 
peoples they ruled. Sprung from a hardy and vigorous highland stock, 
monotheistic in religion, orderly in their social structure, speaking an 
indubitably Indo-European language, and endowed with little artistic 
talent but a curiously Roman genius for organizing their vast con- 
quests, they do not seem very foreign to us today; whereas the Greeks, 
their opposite in so many respects, with their heterogeneous racial 
make-up, their polytheism and agrarian cults, and their political diver- 
sity, with a language that obstinately remains an anomaly in the philo- 
logists’ chart of the Indo-European system, and with such brilliant 
musical and artistic gifts, appear to be the more exotic race of the two, 
and to have more in common with the peoples of the Fertile Crescent. 
It may seem a strange question to ask, but in this conflict of East and 
West, who really were the orientals? 

Yet as we look back we cannot regret the failure of Xerxes. A Persian 
victory would surely have at least disturbed the blend of race and 
temperament and genius in Greece; and by restricting, for good or ill, 
the Greeks’ freedom of action, would have robbed the world of much 
of what it was to inherit from the intellectual triumphs and political 
tragedy of their Golden Age. This was what was in the balance in 480 
B.c., when all depended on Athens, and Athens depended on Themis- 
tokles. 

What gives the words of his decree a special poignancy for us in 
Britain is the thought that we too, in our generation, have lived for 
a while at the same heroic level. Many of us can still hear a robust, 
rasping voice, now low and sombre, now lifting in defiance, and can 
recall the rolling cadences and unabashed rhetoric of our own leading 
citizen. We heard him speak, like Themistokles, to the whole people, 
warning them of hard and heavy tidings, nerving them to do or die. 
We also have known the danger and exaltation that the Athenians 
knew; and that is why it is strangely stirring to read of their gallant 
resolution, twenty-four centuries ago. 


G. T. W. Hooker 
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EPOCHS OF GREEK HISTORY 


A Lecture’ 
By VICTOR EHRENBERG 


N choosing a subject which—to me at least—sounds at the same time 
simple and vague, I feel I have to start with a few explanations. It 
goes without saying that by Greek history I mean only ancient Greek 
history. But what are epochs? To distinguish various periods in 
history is an ordinary, though recently disputed, thing to do. They may 
be artificial, but they seem necessary to enable us to find a way within 
the limitless spread of our historical material. Epochs are periods too, 
but they may be not quite the same. We naturally look first at the 
original Greek words. ’Etroy1, deriving from étréyeiv, indicates, accord- 
ing to Liddell and Scott, a check, a cessation, a stoppage. In terms of 
time, and that is to say, of history, it may mean a fixed or turning point. 
Still, that meaning only appears as late as the astronomer Ptolemaios, 
i.e. the second century A.D. The other word, trepioSos, means a cycle 
within space or time. Pindar speaks of the seasons as éréwv trepiodo1,? 
as the recurring sections of the years; hence it is also used simply as an 
extent of time. It could be said (and has been said) that the two 
concepts together, the epochs forming the transitions between every 
two periods, mark a definite rhythm, a sort of short-long, short-long 
metre, of the course of history. That may be so; but the Greeks were 
never aware of it. Modern use, anyway, is different: epoch and period 
seem to be more or less interchangeable. This occurs, for instance, in 
Ranke’s famous book Uber die Epochen der neueren Geschichte. He was 
chiefly concerned with discussing the possibility of human progress. 
In his view it consisted in the fact that in each historical period a certain 
movement of the human mind is displayed, stressing now one and then 
another tendency. No generation is superior to the preceding one in 
every respect, each epoch has its own immediate bond with God (‘jede 
Epoche ist unmittelbar zu Gott’), or to put it more profanely: each 
epoch or period has its own character, its own achievements, its own 
faults, its own significance. In Mr. Eliot’s words: ‘History is a pattern 
of timeless moments.’ 
' 'This lecture was delivered twice in 1958 (at Yale and Columbia Universities) 
and, in its final shape, in November 1959 to the Hellenic Society in London. I 


have left the spoken text practically unchanged. 2 Nem. xi. 40. 
3 See W.-H. Schuchhardt, Die Epochen der griech. Plastik (Baden-Baden, 1959). 
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It seems possible and even desirable to some extent to accept the 
original meaning of the Greek word epoch, in so far as the moments of 
transition from one period to the next, the moments (which may cover 
one or two decades) of the beginning of a new period, are particularly 
important. The Concise Oxford Dictionary actually explains ‘epoch’, 
first as ‘beginning of era in history’, and then as ‘a period in history, 
marked by special events’. Thus, while we are allowed to use the two 
words without much differentiation, epochs in particular are sections in 
time of special impact, times of crisis, of change, separating periods of 
a quieter, more levelled nature. I shall use epoch in this sense, though 
without strict adherence to it. 

A further question is whether we can suppose that the epochs of — 
political, social, and cultural history are identical, whether the same 
turning-points can be discovered in the history of the states as in that 
of the mind, in short whether there was in every period a common spirit 
of the age (esprit du siécle, Zeitgeist). That question can be answered 
only by putting the assumption into practice, i.e. by finding out, in 
combining the developments of various branches of history, whether 
they coincide, at least in essentials. A certain preponderance of political 
history will probably emerge, but that is what we should expect. In 
that way, I trust, we can find the various stones to erect the building 
that we may call the spirit of Greek history. 

Ranke did not fall a victim to the belief, predominant at his time, in 
the general progress of the human race. We know that this belief has 
since been challenged in the strongest possible terms; in fact, the 
pendulum has swung to the other extreme. I disregard in this context 
the belief in progress as accepted by the followers of Marxism. In a 
world which has witnessed barbarism and moral disintegration to an 
unheard-of extent we are apt to forget that there has been progress 
even in human morality. It is not individual morality that shows pro- 
gress, perhaps not even that of a community; but the general standards 
have advanced. There is a conscience alive which compels at least a 
large part of mankind to recognize evil where former ages would not 
have seen it. On the other hand, I need hardly remind you of the 
enormous progress man has made in the fields of science and technology ; 
but that has not changed the human heart, and so far not even improved 
man’s capacity for living together with his fellow men in a world which 
has become almost as small and closely interconnected as that of the 
Greek city-state.' 


1 A man riding on horseback from Athens to Sounion would need about the 
same time as somebody flying by jet from London to New York. 
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If an epoch is the beginning of a period, the latter will be decisively 
shaped by the former. Yet we are no longer so much interested in the 
influences determining the nature of an historical phenomenon, but 
rather in what it was really like itself. That is probably why some 
people think that a division of the continuous flow of history into 
epochs and periods is not the best way to understand it. Beside those, 
as it were, horizontal periods, there are vertical ones, the coherence of 
certain ideas throughout the ages, the History of Ideas. There can 
also be a combination of the vertical and the horizontal, and then we 
hear of civilizations or societies. I personally am somewhat old-fashioned, 
and I still believe in (sit venia verbo) historical history. I even believe 
that in this era of ours, which aims at synopsis and synthesis, we can 
still beat the Spenglers and Toynbees at their own game. Unless we 
share a teleological view—and that is usually a theological one—which 
sees the whole course of history with all its ups and downs firmly move 
towards one fixed goal-—I say, unless we do that we cannot make sense 
of history except by trying to work out the essence of its sections. We 
do not believe with Gibbon that history ‘is indeed little more than the 
register of the crimes, follies and misfortunes of mankind’; neither do 
we share the optimism of those who believe in general progress, nor 
finally do we wish to compete in the fashionable game of discovering 
eternal laws of history. We shall try neither to rationalize nor to 
irrationalize history, and there is nothing left but the humble task of 
looking at the past with a reverent and understanding mind. 

Naturally we may easily go astray. You may well think that is my 
case now. The problems and traps when one is fixing periods and epochs 
are manifold, and you will find that few historians agree on one and the 
same scheme. Well, scholars feed on disagreement, and everybody must 
see how to make the best of it. Still, the ancient historian is slightly 
better off than his modern colleagues. That is the case, not because his 
impartiality may be less endangered by the hopes and fears of his own 
times; anyway, we no longer believe in any historian’s unbiased objec- 
tivity. The advantage the ancient historian has is that he deals with 
histories, peoples, civilizations which, despite all their impact on later 
times, have had their day and run the course of their lives to the end. 
He can see the whole as a whole, and the parts as parts of that whole. 

Now at last let us get down to our subject. As you all know, our 
knowledge of the beginnings of Greek history has enormously increased 
during the last hundred years. Grote’s first volume speaks only of the 
legends and of what he calls the society and the manners of the heroic 
age; he then passes on in Volume Two to the historical age which 
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begins at 776 B.c. That date, quite unjustifiably, still plays an important 
part in many of our textbooks. At Grote’s time it could rightly be said 
that Homer sprang like Athena from Zeus’ head: fully armed, fully 
grown up, perfect. To us Homer is no longer a beginning. The 
exciting story of discoveries from Schliemann down to Ventris has 
changed the whole picture. Once again, however, we face the miracle 
of the sudden birth of a perfect goddess: this time it is the earliest 
civilization of the Greeks. If we wish to fix an epoch it is the time of 
the acceptance of the highly advanced civilization of Minoan Crete by 
those Greeks we call Mycenaeans. For the first time the Greeks entered 
the full light of history. Before the impact of the Minoan civilization 
on the powerful Mycenaean rulers there had been an age of changing 
developments where it is easier to speculate than to have real knowledge. 
We leave that prehistoric period after the first invasion of Greece by 
the Greeks, without trying to brighten up the darkness of dawn into 
a kind of doubtful clair-obscure. The sudden rise of the Mycenaeans 
began about 1600 B.c. We witness for the first (though not the last) 
time how the Greeks accepted and reshaped the achievements of 
another civilization. To estimate their own contribution at this early 
stage, that is to say, the measure of their originality, is much more 
difficult, and we can hardly hope to reach the core of the matter. There 
can be no doubt that the Greek invaders established a rule of military 
power over the earlier inhabitants of Greece, that they brought with 
them and preserved the northern house type, the megaron, their northern 
weather god, the great thunderer Zeus, their love of war and hunting, 
their use of the horse. And yet—they fell almost completely under the 
spell of the Minoans, who were so very different from them. They took 
over from the Minoans not only art and craftsmanship (which in view of 
the amazing standards of the Cretan artists is only too understandable), 
but also essential aspects of religion: there are great female deities, the 
LnTHe npdv, the mother of the wild beasts, and Mother Earth, the 
source of life and fertility, as well as other goddesses and gods who grew 
into Greek deities. The Mycenaeans also accepted from Crete certain 
forms of regal rule and of administration. It is difficult to recognize a 
Greek king in the Mycenaean priest-king with his huge staff of depen- 
dents, or a Greek state in that magnified and elaborate royal household 
which we have at least partly got to know from the Linear B tablets. 
There is a very wide gap indeed between the Mycenaean and the Homeric 
world, though there can be little doubt that the oral tradition of epic 
poetry goes back to the earlier period. The Mycenaean kings and their 
vassals are the models—however changed by a long tradition—of the 
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noble heroes of Homer. Since the Mycenaeans never accepted the 
Minoan language, but cherished their own native Greek, it is not too 
bold to say that it was the soil of the Mycenaean civilization from which 
grew the tree whose perfect fruit was the Iliad. Nilsson has traced the 
connexions of the Olympian gods and their myths with those of Crete 
and Mycenae, and there were other relations as well. That lastly 
implies that the grandiose and yet largely second-hand civilization of 
Mycenae saw the first awakening of the Greek mind; the centuries 
from about the sixteenth to the twelfth were its first formative period. 
That remains true despite the fact that we must speak of a second 
formative period after the last great migration, of which more in a 
moment. 

One outstanding feature of the Mycenaean Greeks was their boldness 
in raiding and trading, which brought their ships over almost the whole 
of the Mediterranean. They founded emporia on many shores, though 
it would probably be rash to speak of a first wave of Greek colonization. 
I said it is difficult, even almost impossible, to realize the originality of 
those early Greeks. I have mentioned a few points. More can be seen 
in their architecture and in their way of life as depicted in some of their 
works of art. What in Minoan Crete had been civilized, peaceful, 
feminine, playful, was filled on the mainland with a somewhat simpler, 
more masculine, more warlike, more serious spirit. This is particularly 
obvious in those buildings, fortifications, and tombs which the later 
Greeks called Cyclopean. There is nothing of that airy and delicate 
openness of the Cretan palaces; there is a hostile, defensive, at the same 
time almost boisterous grandeur, and in the megara an almost primitive 
simplicity of arrangement and living conditions. There is nothing of the 
Minoan fantastic, haphazard, labyrinthical plans, there is instead simple 
clarity and real monumentality. If this is not Greek in the later sense 
(though the megaron became the temple), it certainly shows a good deal 
of its essential quality, a strong creative power, a feeling for a kind of 
beauty that is simple and virile. 

The Mycenaean world declined and disappeared with all its riches, 
its power, its cumbersome art of writing. Once again, the peoples of 
the Balkan peninsula were on the move, and their pressure brought the 
‘Peoples of the Sea’ as far as Egypt and the Near East. Most of the 
Mycenaean cities and fortresses perished, and yet they were to form 
the urban nuclei for new Greek settlers; their gods remained alive, 
and a great deal of their memory. On the other hand, the Mycenaean 
world had started on its decline even before the arrival of the new in- 
vaders. We still know little, but it seems clear that the great civilization 
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went through a process of internal and external impoverishment. 
Therefore there was no question of imposing their spirit and achieve- 
ments on the invaders, as the Minoans had done four centuries earlier. 
The new-comers, the Dorians (and those we call the North-western 
Greeks, who chiefly served as a power reserve for later times), and 
equally some of the Mycenaeans who had emigrated to Asia Minor, 
together created that combination of tribes and cities which by a 
common colonization made the Aegean sea a Greek sea, and thus laid 
the foundations of historical Greece. The Dorian Migration and its 
aftermath, when the Greeks essentially relied on their own strength and 
capacity, gave them a second and final start. This certainly is a marked 
epoch in Greek history, perhaps the most important and revolutionary 
epoch of all—despite some archaeological views to the contrary. In the 
dark centuries which followed, the Greeks became the Hellenic people 
of which the main tribes, Ionians, Dorians, Aeolians, were only parts. 
However different in character, dialect, and even political organization, 
however divided into innumerable political units, there was a prevalent 
unity behind the wealth of almost unbelievable variety. 

Of the dark ages (say, the eleventh to ninth centuries) we know 
nothing, except some of the results. They make it clear enough that it 
was then that the creative genius of the Greeks came first and fully into 
its own. Under the leadership of a warlike aristocracy who could afford 
to go to battle in chariots, who owned land and cattle and precious 
metals, the Greeks more and more settled in towns. If in Mycenaean 
times the palace was the centre and nucleus of the state, in future it 
was to be the urban settlement, and what emerged was the Polis, the 
city-state. This emergence can be dated round about 800 B.c., and 
with the achievements we have to mention a new epoch came into 
being, though it is clear that the development towards the new form of 
community had taken a considerable time. It means a new epoch when 
for the first time in history man became the 3@ov troArtixév, the animal 
living in and by the Polis, the member of a community of free and 
responsible citizens. 

Art and architecture of the eleventh and tenth centuries have left 
little trace and nothing of real significance. It is different with the 
ninth century, when the geometric style of vase-painting came into its 
own (though it is usual to speak of protogeometric first), when the 
Ionians appear in Assyrian inscriptions and Greek settlements can be 
traced in Cilicia. Even the most advanced geometric style, the Athenian 
Dipylon vases of the eighth century, show a rigid and child-like art, 
interesting enough because of its subjects: funerals, ships, battles; but 
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the designs, however well conceived artistically, with a wonderful sense 
of proportion and a feeling for the abstract form, yet belong to a world 
of primitivity and comparative poverty, an Iron Age in every meaning of 
the word. According to Thucydides, it was in Athens that this cultural 
level was first surpassed and some prosperity resulted; but the excava- 
tions of Al Mina show that she was not alone in that. 

It was most likely in the late ninth century that the Greeks accepted 
and adapted the Phoenician alphabet, a very remarkable achievement. 
It was, in spite of later small differences among the Greek alphabets, 
one single event, a one-man show, a stroke of genius. We do not know 
where in the Greek world it happened. Again the Greeks learned from 
the East, but how different from the times of Linear B, that was so 
shockingly unsuitable for the Greek language! I need not stress the 
immense cultural implications, but I must emphasize what it meant 
that in a period of material primitivity the Greeks developed the great 
legacy of Phoenician civilization, the simplest and at the same time the 
most ingenious instrument of spiritual progress. This contrast becomes 
even more astonishing in the following century when we confront the 
geometric vases and Homer. Nourished by a tradition going back to 
the rich Mycenaean times, decisively helped by the new instrument of 
writing, a great genius created the poetic world which reflected life 
and ethical standards of that society which then and later ruled the 
Greek communities. With Homer the Olympian gods began to hold 
the scene. That is to say that the dark centuries also witnessed the 
astonishing spiritual development in which the ancient deities and cults 
of earth and soil, of family and clan and heroes’ graves, were joined by 
those poetic figures who at the same time were formidable forces of 
nature. There has never been anything like Greek religion and Greek 
myth, and they were finally shaped within the new communities which 
had grown from tribe and town into the Polis. It was Homer, and after 
him Hesiod, who established that unique feature of the Greek mind, 
the poet’s authority over life and thought. It was significant and vital 
that the aristocratic outlook of Homer was followed by Hesiod’s ex- 
pression of the mind of the ordinary peasant. 

I have called the Mycenaean age the first formative period of the 
Greek mind. If so, then the age after the last great migration was its 
second formative era. That is true in a somewhat different sense. 
Whatever influence remained from the Mycenaean period, the Greeks 
had really started again from scratch. This is the very time of youth, 
although it soon grew into an age of adult strength and virility. Its 
spirit is reflected not only in Homer, but also in the earliest works of 
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monumental sculpture such as the Hera of Olympia. This spirit, which 
was that of the early Polis, needed softening, adornment, richer inspira- 
tion, individual achievement. The Greeks entered the archaic age. 

What we call archaic, i.e. early, ancient, was chiefly so called because 
it preceded the classical age. In fact, the period of the seventh and 
sixth centuries was based on an epoch in its own right; it was full of 
creative tensions and important changes, though free from revolutions. 
This freedom was largely due to the prevalence of a ruling class deter- 
mining social life. Their ideals, both of political structure and of a way 
of life, were—at least towards the later part of the period—summed up 
in the concept of evvopia, ‘good distribution’, which implied a well- 
balanced order based on traditional values. When it later meant ‘good 
laws’ as well, it indicated that the ruling class was now clearly within 
the larger community and observed, or rather had to observe, certain 
standards of moderation and morality. This was the epoch of the 
heyday, of the predominance of the Polis, which had become the one 
and essential framework for the Greek mind. 

The ideal of eunomia (early made a goddess), like every ideal, was 
never fully achieved. More often than not the political and social 
order, the kosmos of eunomia, was disturbed by rivalries and fights 
among the noble clans themselves or between nobles and non-nobles; 
and yet it shaped the spirit of the age. Eunomia was the ideal of 
Solon no less than Tyrtaios; but it was Sparta, in her final severity, in 
which the ideal somehow culminated, the same Sparta that developed 
into the prostates, the leading state, of Greece and remained the 
champion of a eunomia that eventually became simply an ideal form of 
oligarchy. The aristocrats’ way of life, their ethical ideas and ideals, con- 
nected as they were with the urge for the agon, for a competition directed 
by rules of honour and behaviour, and their whole noble culture—these 
determined, for better or worse, the nature of Greek civilization in 
general, which never quite ceased to be aristocratic. This happened 
because at the same time the non-nobles, now defending the community 
in the new tactical body of the phalanx of hoplites, more and more also 
gaining economic prosperity by trade and craftsmanship, aimed at 
greater political and social standing and gradually made progress. While, 
however, the dominating and frequently misused power of the nobles 
was being shaken by what we may call the rise of the middle classes, the 
real threat to eunomia came from a different quarter. 

For the first time the eternal tension between community and indi- 
vidual—or rather, between tradition and personal achievement—was 
fully revealed in the archaic period. There and then, in Greece during 
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the designs, however well conceived artistically, with a wonderful sense 
of proportion and a feeling for the abstract form, yet belong to a world 
of primitivity and comparative poverty, an Iron Age in every meaning of 
the word. According to Thucydides, it was in Athens that this cultural 
level was first surpassed and some prosperity resulted; but the excava- 
tions of Al Mina show that she was not alone in that. 

It was most likely in the late ninth century that the Greeks accepted 
and adapted the Phoenician alphabet, a very remarkable achievement. 
It was, in spite of later small differences among the Greek alphabets, 
one single event, a one-man show, a stroke of genius. We do not know 
where in the Greek world it happened. Again the Greeks learned from 
the East, but how different from the times of Linear B, that was so 
shockingly unsuitable for the Greek language! I need not stress the 
immense cultural implications, but I must emphasize what it meant 
that in a period of material primitivity the Greeks developed the great 
legacy of Phoenician civilization, the simplest and at the same time the 
most ingenious instrument of spiritual progress. This contrast becomes 
even more astonishing in the following century when we confront the 
geometric vases and Homer. Nourished by a tradition going back to 
the rich Mycenaean times, decisively helped by the new instrument of 
writing, a great genius created the poetic world which reflected life 
and ethical standards of that society which then and later ruled the 
Greek communities. With Homer the Olympian gods began to hold 
the scene. That is to say that the dark centuries also witnessed the 
astonishing spiritual development in which the ancient deities and cults 
of earth and soil, of family and clan and heroes’ graves, were joined by 
those poetic figures who at the same time were formidable forces of 
nature. There has never been anything like Greek religion and Greek 
myth, and they were finally shaped within the new communities which 
had grown from tribe and town into the Polis. It was Homer, and after 
him Hesiod, who established that unique feature of the Greek mind, 
the poet’s authority over life and thought. It was significant and vital 
that the aristocratic outlook of Homer was followed by Hesiod’s ex- 
pression of the mind of the ordinary peasant. 

I have called the Mycenaean age the first formative period of the 
Greek mind. If so, then the age after the last great migration was its 
second formative era. That is true in a somewhat different sense. 
Whatever influence remained from the Mycenaean period, the Greeks 
had really started again from scratch. This is the very time of youth, 
although it soon grew into an age of adult strength and virility. Its 
spirit is reflected not only in Homer, but also in the earliest works of 
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monumental sculpture such as the Hera of Olympia. This spirit, which 
was that of the early Polis, needed softening, adornment, richer inspira- 
tion, individual achievement. The Greeks entered the archaic age. 

What we call archaic, i.e. early, ancient, was chiefly so called because 
it preceded the classical age. In fact, the period of the seventh and 
sixth centuries was based on an epoch in its own right; it was full of 
creative tensions and important changes, though free from revolutions. 
This freedom was largely due to the prevalence of a ruling class deter- 
mining social life. Their ideals, both of political structure and of a way 
of life, were—at least towards the later part of the period—summed up 
in the concept of evvopia, ‘good distribution’, which implied a well- 
balanced order based on traditional values. When it later meant ‘good 
laws’ as well, it indicated that the ruling class was now clearly within 
the larger comrounity and observed, or rather had to observe, certain 
standards of moderation and morality. This was the epoch of the 
heyday, of the predominance of the Polis, which had become the one 
and essential framework for the Greek mind. 

The ideal of eunomia (early made a goddess), like every ideal, was 
never fully achieved. More often than not the political and social 
order, the kosmos of eunomia, was disturbed by rivalries and fights 
among the noble clans themselves or between nobles and non-nobles; 
and yet it shaped the spirit of the age. Eunomia was the ideal of 
Solon no less than Tyrtaios; but it was Sparta, in her final severity, in 
which the ideal somehow culminated, the same Sparta that developed 
into the prostates, the leading state, of Greece and remained the 
champion of a eunomia that eventually became simply an ideal form of 
oligarchy. The aristocrats’ way of life, their ethical ideas and ideals, con- 
nected as they were with the urge for the agon, for a competition directed 
by rules of honour and behaviour, and their whole noble culture—these 
determined, for better or worse, the nature of Greek civilization in 
general, which never quite ceased to be aristocratic. This happened 
because at the same time the non-nobles, now defending the community 
in the new tactical body of the phalanx of hoplites, more and more also 
gaining economic prosperity by trade and craftsmanship, aimed at 
greater political and social standing and gradually made progress. While, 
however, the dominating and frequently misused power of the nobles 
was being shaken by what we may call the rise of the middle classes, the 
real threat to eunomia came from a different quarter. 

For the first time the eternal tension between community and indi- 
vidual—or rather, between tradition and personal achievement—was 
fully revealed in the archaic period. There and then, in Greece during. 
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the seventh and sixth centuries, the individual found means and ways 
to express itself, and therefore also to impress itself on the spirit of the 
age. This can be seen in the lyrical poets, in the emancipated, adven- 
turous genius of Archilochos no less than in the emotional and personal 
poetry of Sappho and Alkaios, and in the early philosophers who 
opposed the mythical picture of the kosmos and dared to attack the 
authority of Homer and Hesiod; also in some of the amazing black- 
figured vase-paintings and, at the end of the sixth century, even in 
sculpture, where the tradition had been particularly strong. In the 
political field we find it—not so much with the political poets (from 
Kallinos to Theognis) who were bound to their state, or at least their 
social class, and to what they regarded as their patriotic duty—but with 
those unknown adventurers who became leaders of colonization, with 
the tyrants who ruled their states in a personal régime, with the law- 
givers who, like many of the tyrants, became the liberators of the 
peasantry. The codifications and constitutional innovations of men 
like Solon (the one we know best, and probably the greatest of them) 
partly reflected and partly strengthened the process by which the majority 
of the citizens became a mature and responsible body—the necessary 
antecedent of democracy. The rise of the individual opened new vistas 
to the Greek mind, new roads in political and social life. If we may 
call it a triumphal progress, it yet remained within the firm framework 
of the Polis community. 

This is one aspect of that great and exciting period; another is the 
widening of the Greek horizons. Within the life of a few generations 
new Poleis were founded on most of the shores of the Mediterranean 
and the Black Sea. Greek civilization, in all its variety, became Mediter- 
ranean civilization, and the Greeks felt themselves separated from the 
rest of the world, the ‘barbarians’—an example followed with perhaps 
even less justification by the exclusive claims of Western civilization. 
At the same time, however, the Greeks began to discover foreign lands 
and peoples, and once again they opened up to the advanced art and 
technique of the East. The lions, sphinxes, and griffins of the so-called 
orientalizing style heralded a new wave of oriental influences. The 
cities of Asia Minor, always under the shadow of eastern monarchies, 
and, on the other hand, trading centres such as Corinth, led the way. 
Yet, within a brief period all this import of strange monsters and strange 
gods and myths, of foreign techniques and foreign words, was assimilated 
and turned into Greek. Eastern influence then was absorbed in a very 
different manner from that which the Mycenaeans had once displayed 
under the Minoan impact. 
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It is easy to show that many of the outstanding features of the fifth 
century were foreshadowed during the sixth: there were the Ionian 
philosophers, the beginnings of Attic drama, the economic and political 
importance of the Attic and the Thracian mines, the extension of 
Athenian power into the Straits, and so on. It is no mere incident that 
most of these things point to Athens. The new epoch was shaped by 
the rise of Athens as a political as well as a spiritual power. The new 
century can truly be called the Athenian century. It began (in the last 
decade of the sixth) with Kleisthenes, the statesman who is the father 
of Athenian democracy, and it received its strongest impulse and impetus 
from the wars in which the invasion by the great Persian empire was 
defeated, when Athens became the strongest naval power of Greece 
and embarked on her career of imperialism. Athens proclaimed the 
principles of freedom and democracy, a disciplined liberty as long as it 
lasted. Although we must never forget that it was the freedom of the 
citizen and the rule of a minority, it can truly be said that no state and 
no society ever made such an impact on the political mind of man, not 
the least because she found her eloquent champion and the most 
impressive idealization of herself in Perikles and his Funeral Speech 
as recorded by Thucydides. He put into words for all times the ideal 
of an open, highly civilized society. On the other hand, it was also 
Athens that created or at least completed that dualism that, between 
herself and Sparta, disrupted the Greek world and eventually brought 
disaster to Athens herself. It was mainly Athens and chiefly Perikles 
who made coexistence impossible. 

The Athenian century was more than merely the Periklean age, which 
did not outlast more than one generation. Perikles stood between 
Themistokles and Kimon on the one hand, Kleon and Alkibiades on 
the other. That is to say, radical democracy prevailed over moderation 
and friendship with Sparta, but ended in the rise of the petit bourgeois 
and the oscillating career of the man who pitted his own genius against 
the Polis. Imperialism had its day, in fact a long day, for all Athenian 
leaders were imperialists, and after the downfall of Athens Sparta and 
Thebes followed suit. Far more important was the perfection, the 
summit reached by art and architecture and literature, that unique, 
overwhelmingly rich intellectual and artistic life during perhaps two 
generations (though there was an aftermath). The plays of the three 
great tragedians, the comedies of Aristophanes, and the Parthenon 
remain its eternal witnesses. Perfection was still reached within the 
framework of the Polis, but almost at once it overstepped that frame, 
especially with and through the teaching of the Sophists, who, though 
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not Athenians, centred at Athens and transformed it. At the end of 
the century rationalism, relativism, individualism carried the day. I 
know that these ‘-isms’ are superficial catchwords; they are used simply 
to remind us of certain well-known facts. A new age began, and its 
forerunners were the great names of the ending century: Alkibiades, 
Euripides, Sokrates. 

It is a commonplace to say that the victory over Persia made classical 
Greece. If this idea were carried to its ultimate consequence it would 
mean that war can be more creative than peace (Herakleitos, rightly 
understood, is not a crown-witness for this view), that the psychological 
effects of victory were more significant in the cultural life of a nation 
than the high achievements of earlier generations. I cannot accept this 
view, though it is supported by the patriotic writings of the Greeks 
themselves. The real epoch began with the creation of a democratic 
society. No doubt the war brought about a change of the mind and 
some intensification of the development of democracy; but the lasting 
impact of the Persian wars was a longing of the Greeks to take vengeance 
and to liberate the Greeks in Asia Minor. To some extent, that was 
a kind of delayed effect, and of greater importance during the fourth 
century. I also believe it is equally incorrect to say that it was the 
Athenian defeat in 404 which decided the course of the succeeding 
events. Athens recovered astonishingly soon, but the fourth century, 
in spite of its philosophers and sculptors, was not simply a continuation 
of the fifth. 

It was an age both of creativeness and of destruction. Time went against 
its most creative minds. They preferred to treat politics theoretically 
rather than in practice. Political philosophy was still the philosophy of 
the Polis, not conceivable without the experience of classical Sparta 
and Athens. As political theorists Plato and Aristotle were basically, 
though in very different ways, both idealists and empiricists. The 
relations to political reality remained decisive, even though Utopia, the 
state without a place on earth, might be regarded as a flight from 
reality. Plato’s Sicilian experiment, which ended so disastrously, shows 
to what extent the idealist believed in the possibility of realization. 
Ever since the fourth century, philosophers (to put it crudely) have 
been either Platonists or Aristotelians, but as political philosophers— 
and that means, as persons taking part in the great issues of their own 
time—both men looked, not towards the future, but backwards. The 
shape of their own century eluded them. 

It is an exaggeration to say, as is frequently said, that in the fourth 
century Polis and Polis society disintegrated ; but they certainly underwent 
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important changes. One essential change, which produced others, 
was that political life and Polis administration tended to become rather 
complex, demanding experts instead of mere citizens. In the radical 
democracy of Athens a materialistic bourgeoisie began to take the place 
of a politically-minded citizens’ body. If this meant gradual destruction, 
there was in the political field at least one really new creation. In 
contrast with the hegemonical imperialism of the fifth century which 
lasted into the fourth, a new form of political organization was intro- 
duced through the idea of federation, which was something different 
from a war alliance. First there were equal independent members, and 
eventually a united state on a federal basis. The foundation of the two 
leading powers in Hellenistic Greece, the Aitolian and the Achaian 
Leagues, belongs to the fourth century. The federal system was built 
on the dual citizenship of the individual, who was a citizen of the 
member state and the federal state. This broke up the very foundations 
of the Polis community and, almost by necessity, led to a representative 
system, to election of officials in proportion to, and as the representatives 
of, the various parts of the federation. I believe (against Larsen, to 
whom we owe so much enlightenment on this subject) that this was 
something new in Greek constitutional life, not foreshadowed in the 
normal democratic Council. For the first time, too, a ‘symmachy’, that 
of Corinth, was based on proportional representation. 

Philip’s Corinthian confederacy did, in fact, display the new ideas 
in combination with the old one of hegemony. Its deliberate aim was 
Koiv?) elptjvn, common peace, peace among the Greeks. It was a victory 
of panhellenism over Polis autonomy, emerging from a long struggle 
against the internecine wars of the Greek states. None of the Poleis 
had been able to achieve this; it was due to Philip. Panhellenism, that 
great idea whose champion was Isokrates, proved far too weak and too 
much of a purely literary and cultural idea to support the last fight of 
the Polis against the Macedonian king. The pax Macedonica was 
enforced, as later the pax Romana; but, unlike that, it did not create 
political unity. Peace had become an instrument of Macedonian power 
politics. Even the common war against Persia, though preached by men 
as different as Xenophon and Isokrates, was never popular among the 
Greeks. They had not become a nation, nor was there to be a Macedonian 
empire to unify the world. 

The Greeks did, however, undergo a process of inner change which 
prepared them politically, economically, intellectually for a new age. 
It taught them to outgrow the Polis and to be able to form the class of 
officials, officers and soldiers, craftsmen and traders and settlers, needed 
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in the Hellenistic monarchies. The dignity of man as a political being 
had been proclaimed by the Periklean ideal. Only a few steps farther 
were needed to lead out of the community of citizens and to recognize 
the rights of every human being and the idea of the brotherhood of 
man, of cosmopolitan’-m. Alexander opened the door to the new age, 
but it is unlikely that he was guided by that idea which so far had been 
alive, if at all, among a few intellectuals only. 

The fourth century, I have said, was a period of destruction and 
creativeness. This century, more clearly than any other of the periods 
we have tried to distinguish, was a period of transition, wrongly 
attached—in spite of Plato and Praxiteles—to the classical Athenian 
century, but standing as a bridge between the Greece of the Polis and 
the Hellenistic age. An epoch, as we have defined it, may have filled 
the time before and after 400, but it was more the beginning of a long 
transitional period. 

There can be little doubt that Alexander the Great was responsible 
for one of the most important changes in Greek history, for a truly new 
epoch. No single man before and none after him changed the face of 
the world to such an extent. Yet we have seen that the new age had its 
forerunners, and it is equally true that it was shaped by Alexander, as 
it were, indirectly. The epoch centred on 323 rather than 336. It was 
from the disruption of Alexander’s empire after his death that there 
emerged the form of state which was to dominate European history 
almost to our day: the territorial monarchy, with a king by the grace 
of the gods, with bureaucratic administration, great capital cities, large 
spaces, and masses of more or less a-political subjects. Created mainly 
by Macedonians, the new states filled the wide space between the 
western Mediterranean and India. The Greeks, as already mentioned, 
played an essential part. It was they who largely absorbed earlier 
eastern traditions and thus shaped a new Greek civilization which 
became the civilization of the olkouyévn, of the known world. What to 
Alexander and his immediate successors was actual, material conquest, 
meant to the Greeks cultural conquest, extension of the Greek world. 
Yet it had again absorbed foreign elements and was carried by men who 
were all Greeks by education, but no longer necessarily Greeks by 
descent. Cosmopolitan philosophy, ethical individualism, inventive 
science, and learned scholarship created a new intellectual climate, a 
climate of serenity, however disturbed by violent gales of cruel wars 
or—more lastingly—of emotional, even ecstatic, religions and mystery 
cults breaking in from the East. In many ways it was a scientific age; 
but as the Greeks were never technologists, the Hellenistic age was 
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saved from the advantages and dangers of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries A.D. 

The Hellenistic age was anything but the declining aftermath of 
classical Greece. It was a creative and even revolutionary period, and 
if it is true that Graecia capta victorem cepit, it means that at Rome 
a small minority might read Plato and admire Greek classical art, but 
the essential impact was that of Hellenistic Greece. That impact lasted 
into the first centuries A.D., but it is only confusing to call .uat later 
period Hellenistic as well. It is more than confusing, it is positively 
wrong, to regard Rome as part of a ‘Hellenic society’. True, Greece 
under Rome and Greece under Byzantium—or we might say, Greece in 
Rome and Greece in Byzantium—were of the greatest historical 
importance and lived on as creative survivals in pagan as well as in 
Christian tradition, the Byzantines being, in a phrase of Baynes, ‘the 
intellectual heirs of the Hellenistic Age’; but these late periods of the 
history of the Greek mind were no longer epochs of Greek history. 

We are at the end of our survey—not too early, I fear. If somebody 
asks whether a lesson can be learnt from the course of Greek history 
and its epochs, I have no ready answer. In fact, I am not inclined to 
put such a question myself. I shall be satisfied if I can see, and can 
try to make others see, the awe-inspiring spectacle of the great moments 
in Greek hictory. The Greeks were young, and so (in a sense at least) 
~ was mankind at their time. But to us they preach the wisdom of a full 
and complete life. 
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ARTEMIS OF TROY 


By H. MATTINGLY 


NY attentive reader of the Iliad and the Odyssey will have been 
struck by some very odd features of Homer’s religion—the sudden 
shift from reverence to frivolity, for example. What I want to glance at 
in this article is something rather different. The gods and goddesses 
worshipped by the Trojans are called by Greek names. Some deities are 
definitely partisan—Hera and Poseidon, for example, for the Greeks; 
Apollo, Artemis, Aphrodite, and Ares for the Trojans—while Zeus is 
strictly impartial. But, if the Trojans were, as we are always told, of a 
race distinct from the Greeks, Trojan gods will have been translated out 
of a native idiom into a Greek. Whenever you translate, mistakes in 
rendering are possible; I want to suggest one particular mistranslation 
here. 

Artemis, as the sister of Apollo—his elder twin—is on the Trojan side. 
Like him, she is known and dreaded as the sender of the shafts of pesti- 
lence and death. Apollo may be mentioned with some touch of dislike, 
never with contempt. There should be an Artemis of like quality and 
stature; but what faint traces of such an Artemis survive! Think of her 
in the battle of the gods, slapped by Hera, and running to be comforted 
by her father! I raise the question: where has the true Artemis of Troy 
gone? 

The chief god of Troy is Apollo, the chief goddess Athena of the 
citadel. Logic requires that she should rather be Artemis. Has there 
been a mistranslation here? 

It was because she was certainly city-goddess that she bears the name 
Athena. But Artemis, too, could be a city-goddess; the hymn of Kalli- 
machos shows her receiving from her father not dogs and hunting spears 
only, but cities as well. Many cities in Asia Minor counted Amazons as 
their foundresses, and Artemis was the goddess of the Amazons. The 
goddess of the citadel is also a goddess of war. But why should not 
Artemis too be that? I cannot prove the case on the Greek side, but can 
quote very strong evidence from the Roman. To the Roman, hunting 
was the peaceful counterpart of war; the same goddess could appro- 
priately stand for both. Diana, with Mars, was patroness of gladiators. 
As goddess of war she is hidden behind her special name, Bellona, ‘lady 
of war’. The fact is quite beyond doubt. Re-read your Virgil and regard 
Camilla, the ‘warlike virago’, votaress of Diana, alien to the coli calathique 
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of Minerva, but trained to endure hard battles. In one passage, where 
the context imperatively demands Bellona, Ovid writes Diana instead. 
Bellona, Virtus, Roma, when (as often) represented as an Amazon, are 
all essentially the same goddess. Sarcophagi which show Hippolytus 
going to the hunt place as his companion a figure who has always been 
labelled ‘Virtus’ ; but we all know who the patroness of Hippolytus was. 
It may be questioned how far it is fair to argue from Roman use to Greek. 
Perhaps it is not too much to claim that the case for a warlike Artemis 
is not hopeless. 

Admit for a moment the possibility that Athena of Troy should really 
be an Artemis. Let us measure up certain facts against this possibility. 

Firstly, we are relieved of the strange difficulty of finding Athena 
fighting so strenuously for both sides. We all know the curious turns by 
which later writers have tried to smooth out this perplexity. But how 
much simpler, if the two Athenas were originally different persons! 

Secondly, we can now explain how Cassandra in Ovid can be called 
‘priestess of Phoebus’— 


tractata comis antistita Phoebi 
non profecturas tendebat ad aethera palmas. 
(Met. xiii. 410 ff.) 


Virgil’s ‘Phoebi Triuiaeque sacerdos’ tells the same tale. Here are traces, 
quite inconsistent with the usual version, of the worship of the brother 
and sister on the citadel. 

Thirdly, look at the coming and going of the Greeks from Troy. 
Artemis denies the Greek fleet its desired winds at Aulis. The reason 
given—a long past offence of Agamemnon—seems rather trivial. Surely 
it is as the champion of ‘Troy that Artemis demands the price of blood. 
The great chorus in the Agamemnon of Aeschylus shows the bitter 
enmity of the goddess against the merciless aggressors. Then look at 
the sequel. 

Sanguine placasti uentos et uirgine caesa 


—that was at the first coming. 
Sanguine quaerendi reditus 


—that is, when you wish to return home. Who demands the price of 
blood? Athena of the citadel. Yes; but how much the story gains in 
consistency if the blood tax both on coming and going is really demanded 
by the same power! 

Fourthly, look at the Palladium, stolen by the Greeks from the citadel 
and finally lodged in Rome as one of the pignora imperii, and at that 
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other fateful image, the image of Artemis Taurica, stolen by Orestes and 
Iphigeneia and ultimately coming to rest in the grove of Diana at Aricia. 
There are certainly two images; but do they not look like doublets of 
one and the same original? 

Finally, there is a vase painting of Athena of Troy with a stag as her 
blazon. (I can vouch for the existence of the evidence, but cannot lay my 
hands on the reference; perhaps some archaeological friend can supply 
the omission.) The stag is obviously appropriate to Artemis, not Athena; 
and such blazons are normally allotted to their proper subjects. 

But how do you know, some critic may ask, that the Athena of Troy 
had not some functions and attributes not shared with the Greek 
Athena? My answer would be that I fully believe that she had and that 
that is why the name Artemis, rather than Athena, should have been 
given her; but she was troAids and, therefore, as it seemed by definition, 
an Athena to the Greeks. 

Well, yéxp1 ToUSe petovopactéov; here our experiment in retranslation 
shall end. Athena the goddess has been named, and Athena she will 
remain; but I trust that I have uncovered sufficient traces of her original 
character—and that was not Athena, but Artemis. 
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DAPHNIS AND CHLOE 
AN INTERPRETATION 


By PAUL TURNER 


Wri Fielding fathered the modern English novel in 1742, he 
left his readers in no doubt about his intentions. The Preface to 
Joseph Andrews states clearly enough that his purpose was to ridicule 
affectation. The ancient Greek novelists were generally less explicit 
about their aims: of the five novels which survive complete, four are 
without any sort of preface, and we can only guess from the text what the 
authors were trying to do. Probably their sole object was to entertain. 
But the man who wrote the fifth, Daphnis and Chloe, was evidently a 
highly conscious artist with clear ideas about the purpose of his art, and 
he has left us a preface explaining them—or rather hinting at them, for 
the full meaning of his words is not immediately apparent. The aim of 
this article is to bring out the deeper implications of the preface, and to 
interpret the text in the light of them. 

Longus begins by telling us that he once saw a beautiful picture in 
a wood in Lesbos, which delighted him so much that he determined to 
write a verbal equivalent of it—‘something which would be a pleasant 
possession for all men, something to heal the sick and comfort the 
afflicted, to refresh the memory of those who have had experience of love, 
and to educate those who have not. For no one has ever escaped love 
altogether, and no one ever will, so long as beauty exists and eyes can 
see.”! 

The pattern of thought, and some of the actual words used, are 
curiously reminiscent of the famous passage in Thucydides, where the 
historian says that he has done his best to record the exact truth, 
although he is aware that the absence of the mythical element will make 
his book ‘less pleasant to read’. He explains that his work is intended to 
be a ‘possession for all time’, which will help people to understand not 
only past events, but future ones as well, since, human nature being what 
it is, history is always likely to repeat itself. 

There is no doubt that Longus, who shows signs of being well-read 
in Greek and Roman literature, was familiar with this passage, and I 
suggest that he was echoing it deliberately. In other words, he was 

* Proem, 2. 
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saying that his purpose was quite as serious as that of the great historian 
(i.e. to make people understand human life), that he too had tried to 
produce something of universal significance (‘a possession for all men’), 
but that instead of excluding the mythical element and thus making his 
work ‘less pleasant to read’, he had conveyed his teaching in the form 
of a myth, so that it would be ‘pleasant’ as well as instructive. His aim, 
in fact, was one of which Dr. Johnson would have approved: ‘to instruct 
by pleasing’.' In this way Longus warns us to take his work seriously, 
and not be misled by the lightness and humour of his style into the 
mistake that George Thornley made in 1657, when he described 
Daphnis and Chloe as merely ‘a most sweet and pleasant pastoral 
romance for young ladies’.? 

What did Longus mean by saying that his book was the verbal 
equivalent of a picture? No doubt this was partly intended as a tribute 
to Theokritos, the originator of the pastoral, whose poems were known 
as Idylls or ‘little pictures’. But the device has two other implications. 
First of all it warns us that the novel is not intended to be wholly realistic, 
since it is copied, not from life, but from an imaginative conception of 
life. Secondly, it gives us a hint that the story is to be regarded as an 
émage, containing a symbolic as well as a literal meaning. This is clear 
from Longus’ choice of words. The word used for picture is eixav, 
which has the secondary sense of ‘image’, or ‘simile’: Plato uses it, for 
instance, to describe his famous image of the Cave.? And before writing 
his book Longus says that he had to find ‘someone to explain the picture’ 
eixovos),* using a word commonly applied to interpreters 
of oracles or dreams. We may take it, then, that Daphnis and Chloe is not 
only a pastoral romance but also an allegory. This was in no way alien 
to the pastoral tradition, since both Theokritos and Virgil had already 
given the form a semi-allegorical turn,’ although it was left to Spenser to 
show how far this tendency could go. 

The subject of the allegory, Longus tells us, is Love; but here again 
_ we must beware of taking him too literally. We shall miss half the point 
‘ of his work if we narrow its scope to the theme of sexual love alone. 
When Philetas is asked, ‘What is Love?’, he replies as follows: 


Love has power over the elements, he has power over the stars.... The 
flowers are all Love’s handiwork. These trees are his creations. He is the 
reason why rivers run and winds blow.® 


' Preface to Shakespeare. 2 On the title-page of his translation. 

3 Republic, 515 a, 5174. Proem, 2. 

5 Idyll vii, Eclogues i, ix. The earliest prose allegory in Greek was the Choice 
of Herakles, by Prodikos, a contemporary of Sokrates. ® ii. 7. 
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This reads very like a paraphrase of the invocation to Venus at the 
beginning of the De Rerum Natura: 


Te, dea, te fugiunt uenti, te nubila caeli 
aduentumque tuum, tibi suauis daedala tellus 


summittit flores, tibi rident aequora ponti 
placatumque nitet diffuso lumine caelum. _(i. 6-9.) 


Whether or not Longus had this passage in mind, it seems clear that he, 
like Lucretius, was using the word ‘Love’ to represent the creative power 
of nature as a whole. Here, as so often, he gives a new significance to one 
of the stock figures of the Greek novel. For Xenophon of Ephesos, for 
instance, Love is not much more than a convenient method of setting 
his plot in motion: the hero blasphemes Love, and all his subsequent 
sufferings are Love’s revenge.’ But for Longus Love is not merely a 
literary device: it is a life-force, comparable to Wordsworth’s ‘something 
far more deeply interfused’,? which apart from ‘rolling through all 
things’ also operates ‘in the mind of man’, where it furthers the psycho- 
logical development of human beings through the union of opposites in 
their nature. 

Literal-minded critics have complained that Daphnis and Chloe are 
too innocent to be true. How, they ask, could any adolescents living in 
the country be so totally ignorant of the facts of life? The answer is that 
their innocence is deliberately exaggerated, because the whole purpose 
of the story is to trace the process of their education, their development 
from Innocence to Experience. It is clear from several phrases scattered 
throughout the book that this ‘education’ of theirs, and not their love- 
making, is the central theme; that the reader is being shown, not merely 
how boys and girls fall in love and get married, but how human beings 
develop from children into adults. Love is mainly important because 
it is the force that makes people grow up. Thus Daphnis and Chloe are 
at first content to ‘play with toys of a childish and pastoral nature’, but 
‘while they were playing like this, Love made something serious flare 
up’. This is the incident which opens Chloe’s eyes to Daphnis’ 
physical beauty. A little later we are told: ‘it was now Daphnis’ turn 
to realize what love meant’. Their education is continued by Philetas, 
who tells them all about love and how to cure it, and ‘having given them 
these instructions’s goes away. They stay awake all night thinking over 
what he has said, and ‘this was their night-school’.° Finally, the last 
sentence in the book marks the climax of their development: ‘and then 


' Ephesiaka, Book i. 2 Tintern Abbey, 96. 3 i, 10-11. 
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Chloe realized that what had gone before had been nothing but childish 
play.”! They are now no longer children but mature human beings. 

Their passage from Innocence to Experience takes a form very like 
that conceived by Blake. In the Songs, Innocence is a stage of non- 
conflict aptly represented in pastoral terms, during which the individual 
is protected from disturbing psychological forces, symbolized by various 
wild beasts : 

When wolves and tygers howl for prey 


They [angels] pitying stand and weep, 
ing to drive their thi-st away, 


And keep them from the sheep. (Night, 25-28.) 


Experience, on the other hand, is a stage at which the individual has to 
face these disturbing forces, however dangerous they may seem, and if 
possible come to terms with them: 


Then they followed, 

Where the vision led, 

And saw their sleeping child 
Among tygers wild. 


To this day they dwell 
In a lonely dell; 
Nor fear the wolvish howl 
Nor the lions’ growl. 
(The Little Girl Found, 49-56.) 


Much the same process appears to take place in Daphnis and Chloe, and 
even the symbolism is analogous. The first stage is represented by the 
beautiful description of a pastoral paradise? in which all the emphasis 
is laid on unity and harmony. The two children are at one, not only 
with each other, but with the rest of nature also: 


Now that all things were possessed by the beauty of the season, these two 
tender young creatures began to imitate the sights and sounds around them. 
Hearing the birds singing they burst into song, seeing the lambs gambolling 
they danced nimbly about, and taking their cue from the bees they started 
gathering flowers. .. . 

They did everything together, for they grazed their flocks side by side. . . . 
Altogether, you would have been more likely to see the sheep or the goats 
separated from one another, than Chloe separated from Daphnis. 


In the second stage this harmony is threatened by a series of discordant 
elements, which are gradually accepted and assimilated; and the first 
such element is symbolized by the wolf. 


iv. 40. 2 i. g-10. 
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That the wolf-theme has more than a literal significance is indicated 
by the curious frequency of its appearance. A wolf precipitates the 
scene by the fountain where Chloe first becomes aware of a physical 
attraction to Daphnis.' Dorkon, the lecherous cowherd, dresses up as a 
wolf in order to rape Chloe? (evidently the modern American significance 
of the word is not so modern after all). And the young woman who 
instructs Daphnis in the art of love is called Lykainion, which means ‘a 
little wolf’. Apparently the wolf represents the sex-instinct, conceived 
as something animal, violent, and potentially promiscuous; for both 
Daphnis and Chloe are technically unfaithful to one another, Daphnis 
with Lykainion, and Chloe, however mildly, with Dorkon, when she 
gives him a kiss which she is ashamed to mention to Daphnis.* Yet it 
is through Lykainion that the lovers are finally united, and through 
Dorkon that Daphnis is rescued from the pirates.’ Thus the two inno- 
cents learn by experience that ‘without Contraries is no progression’,® 
and that they cannot become mature human beings until they have come 
to terms with the ‘wolf’ element in human nature. That is why Lykainion 
is justified in telling Daphnis that she, not Chloe, has ‘made a man of 
him’.? 

Parallel to the wolf-theme is the theme of piracy. Like Love, pirates 
were part of the Greek novelist’s stock in trade. Xenophon of Ephesos 
uses them twice as a means of moving his heroine rapidly about the 
Mediterranean, and in Apollonius of Tyre they act as dei ex machina who 
rescue the heroine in the nick of time from being murdered.* Longus 
also finds them useful for the purposes of his plot, but he makes them 
play a part in the allegory as well: directly after his escape from the 
pirates Daphnis is overcome by his feelings at the sight of Chloe naked, 
and ‘he felt as if his life was still at the mercy of the pirates, for he was 
young . . . and as yet knew nothing of the piracy of Love’.» Evidently 
the pirates represent the uncontrollable and lawless aspects of physical 
passion. 

But perhaps the most important figure in the allegory is Pan, for it is 
by tracing the lovers’ changing attitude to this god that their psycho- 
logical development can best be seen. Pan, like the Nymphs, is a 
personification of natural forces, but whereas they are wholly anthropo- 
morphic he is half-animal. Moreover, while their activities are entirely 


i, 11-13. 3 iii, 15-19. * i. 30-31. 

5 i, 29-30. ® Marriage of Heaven and Hell. 7 iii. 19. 

8 31. This Latin novel is generally thought to be an adaptation of a lost 
Greek original, possibly by Xenophon of Ephesos. 
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benevolent, he has two contradictory aspects: on the one hand he is the 
peaceful shepherd, on the other he is the terrible warrior, the inspirer of 
‘panic’,' and the violent, promiscuous lover. 

At first Daphnis and Chloe are naturally unsympathetic to Pan be- 
cause he is so ambivalent, though they feel deep reverence and love for 
the Nymphs. This is indicated by the fact that they give a daily offer- 
ing to the Nymphs,? but until the Methymnaian war ‘never honour Pan 
with so much as a garland of flowers’.) When war breaks out, how- 
ever, the Nymphs are powerless to protect them,* and they have Pan to 
thank for Chloe’s rescue from the invaders. 

After that they take Pan more seriously, but although their attitude 
towards him becomes gradually more sympathetic, it is a very slow and 
fluctuating process. Directly after Chloe’s rescue, Daphnis tells her the 
story of Pan and Syrinx, which while partly glorifying ‘the still, sad 
music’ of virginity, demonstrates the folly of ‘running away from Pan 
and his violence’ ;5 but Chloe is still appalled by Pan’s sexual promis- 
cuity.° After his love-lesson from Lykainion, Daphnis is still too 
frightened of hurting Chloe to do anything more than kiss her :? in other 
words he has still not learnt to accept the element of masculine aggres- 
siveness which Pan represents. But the direction in which his mind is 
moving is shown by his telling Chloe the story of Pan and Echo,’ which 
while admitting, like the story of Syrinx, that resolute virginity has its 
music too, puts in even stronger terms the dangers of resisting the sexual 
instinct merely because there is something violent and half-animal 
about it. Finally the episode of the apple’? indicates very delicately that 
Dar hnis is now sufficiently in sympathy with Pan to make Chloe accept 
something against her will, and the kiss with which she rewards him 
shows that she has made a similar adjustment. 

We are now in a position to see the allegory as a whole. The story 
begins with the exposure of the children, because no development can 
start until they are free from parental influence. In the Songs of Ex- 
perience the little girl has to wander away from her parents before she 
can make friends with the wolves and tigers: in Daphnis and Chloe the 
children have to be abandoned by their parents for the same reason. They 
are suckled by a sheep and a goat, and watched over by the Nymphs and 
Pan: in other words they are fostered by natural forces. The conception, 

ii. 26-29. 2. ii. 23. * ii. 20, 

5 ii. 34. ii. 39. 7 iii. 20. ® iii. 23. 

® Cf. ii. 34: ‘But she laughed at his love, and said she didn’t want a lover who 


was neither one thing nor the other—neither a goat nor a man.’ 
iii, 34. 
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and even the imagery, is not so far from Wordsworth’s, when he 
wrote: 
Fair seed-time had my soul, and I grew up 
Foster’d alike by beauty and by fear. 
(Prelude (1805), i. 305-6.) 


The Nymphs correspond with ‘beauty’ and Pan with ‘fear’, Gradually 
their pastoral Eden is invaded by the less acceptable elements in human 
nature, symbolized by the wolf, the pirates, and Pan; but they are able 
to come to terms with these elements and integrate them in a new 
harmony. When the process is complete, they are rediscovered by their 
parents: that is to say, they come into their birthright as mature human 
beings. They now realize that conflict is as much a part of life as 
pastoral tranquillity, so they put up a temple to Pan the Warrior, as 
well as an altar to Love the Shepherd.! The climax of their develop- 
ment is symbolized in the last chapter of the book; for this describes 
not merely a marriage between a young man and a young woman, but 
a ‘marriage of heaven and hell’, a final integration. 


iv. 39. 
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benevolent, he has two contradictory aspects: on the one hand he is the 
peaceful shepherd, on the other he is the terrible warrior, the inspirer of 
‘panic’, and the violent, promiscuous lover. 

At first Daphnis and Chloe are naturally unsympathetic to Pan be- 
cause he is so ambivalent, though they feel deep reverence and love for 
the Nymphs. This is indicated by the fact that they give a daily offer- 
ing to the Nymphs,? but until the Methymnaian war ‘never honour Pan 
with so much as a garland of flowers’. When war breaks out, how- 
ever, the Nymphs are powerless to protect them,‘ and they have Pan to 
thank for Chloe’s rescue from the invaders. 

After that they take Pan more seriously, but although their attitude 
towards him becomes gradually more sympathetic, it is a very slow and 
fluctuating process. Directly after Chloe’s rescue, Daphnis tells her the 
story of Pan and Syrinx, which while partly glorifying ‘the still, sad 
music’ of virginity, demonstrates the folly of ‘running away from Pan 
and his violence’ ;5 but Chloe is still appalled by Pan’s sexual promis- 
cuity.© After his love-lesson from Lykainion, Daphnis is still too 
frightened of hurting Chloe to do anything more than kiss her :’ in other 
words he has still not learnt to accept the element of masculine aggres- 
siveness which Pan represents. But the direction in which his mind is 
moving is shown by his telling Chloe the story of Pan and Echo,’ which 
while admitting, like the story of Syrinx, that resolute virginity has its 
music too, puts in even stronger terms the dangers of resisting the sexual 
instinct merely because there is something violent and half-animal 
about it.° Finally the episode of the apple'® indicates very delicately that 
Daphnis is now sufficiently in sympathy with Pan to make Chloe accept 
something against her will, and the kiss with which she rewards him 
shows that she has made a similar adjustment. 

We are now in a position to see the allegory as a whole. The story 
begins with the exposure of the children, because no development can 
start until they are free from parental influence. In the Songs of Ex- 
perience the little girl has to wander away from her parents before she 
can make friends with the wolves and tigers: in Daphnis and Chloe the 
children have to be abandoned by their parents for the same reason. They 
are suckled by a sheep and a goat, and watched over by the Nymphs and 
Pan: in other words they are fostered by natural forces. The conception, 

* ii. 26-29. * ii. 2. 3 ii. 23. * ii. 20. 

5 ii, 34. ® ii. 39. 7 iii, 20. 8 iii. 23. 

® Cf. ii. 34: ‘But she laughed at his love, and said she didn’t want a lover who 


was neither one thing nor the other—neither a goat nor a man.’ 
iii, 34. 
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and even the imagery, is not so far from Wordsworth’s, when he 
wrote: 
Fair seed-time had my soul, and I grew up 
Foster’d alike by beauty and by fear. 
(Prelude (1805), i. 305-6.) 


The Nymphs correspond with ‘beauty’ and Pan with ‘fear’, Gradually 
their pastoral Eden is invaded by the less acceptable elements in human 
nature, symbolized by the wolf, the pirates, and Pan; but they are able 
to come to terms with these elements and integrate them in a new 
harmony. When the process is complete, they are rediscovered by their 
parents: that is to say, they come into their birthright as mature human 
beings. They now realize that conflict is as much a part of life as 
pastoral tranquillity, so they put up a temple to Pan the Warrior, as 
well as an altar to Love the Shepherd.' The climax of their develop- 
ment is symbolized in the last chapter of the book; for this describes 
not merely a marriage between a young man and a young woman, but 
a ‘marriage of heaven and hell’, a final integration. 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN GREEK 
By B. E. NEWTON 


QUESTION which occurs frequently to classical students and 

others concerns the relation between ancient and modern Greek. 
It is the purpose of the present article to indicate in as brief a fashion as 
possible the lines on which the question might be approached. 

Perhaps the most amazing thing about Greek is that in the period over 
which our written records extend—in over three millennia, since the 
decipherment of Linear B—it has changed so little. Whereas a student 
of Latin would be ill-equipped to read a modern Italian newspaper, a 
person with a good working knowledge of classical Greek would not only 
find an Athenian newspaper intelligible for the most part, but would be 
amazed at the remarkable likenesses between the ancient and the modern 
languages. For the vocabulary of a Greek newspaper is probably gg per 
cent. of classical origin and modern Greek has retained much of the 
cumbersome grammar of the ancient language—and ancient Greek has 
got a cumbersome grammar, when we consider that its verb has over four 
hundred forms as compared to sixty or so in French and two in Afrikaans. 
Thus the declension of @iAos is precisely the same now (except for the 
absence of the dual, which was obsolescent in Xenophon’s day, and of 
the dative) as it was in the fifth century B.c. The conjugation of the 
present of &w is identical with that of the classical verb, although the 
third plural ending -ovo1 occurs mostly dialectically, e.g. in Cypriot, and 
has been largely replaced by -ouv. 

The main reason for the extreme conservatism of Greek and the almost 
complete absence of that attrition of inflexional endings which has 
occurred in most Indo-European languages would seem to be the 
influence which the learned class has had on the language throughout 
its history—indeed one might almost say the existence of a learned class. 
For while western Europe was plunged in the Dark Ages, in Constanti- 
nople there was a vigorous intellectual life centred in the University, 
which flourished on and off from its foundation in the fourth century 
A.D. to the fall of the city to the Turks in 1453. The education of Greeks 
throughout this thousand years was based almost entirely on the study 
of the great classical writers, and students were taught to model their 
own writing on the famous stylists of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c., 
especially Demosthenes, Plato, and Thucydides (which of course accounts 
for the survival of their works). It is this learned Greek, consciously 
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based on the ancient language, which is used in the newspapers of 
today. It is called xa®apevouoa, and it is this purity implied in its name 
(that is to say, its rigorous avoidance of foreign words) which is its 
distinctive feature. Now this attempt to develop ‘pure’ languages can 
lead to serious difficulties, as, among others, Kemal Atatiirk and Musso- 
lini have discovered in our own century. Relatively speaking, Greek is 
in a good position, as it can draw on a vocabulary of about 80,000 ancient 
words, or four times the number of words occurring in the works of 
Shakespeare. When a foreign term has to be expressed in Greek, the 
difficulty is to translate neatly, and it is here that Greek, in company with 
most other pure languages, is not entirely successful. When the steam 
locomotive was invented the learned champions of Katharevousa began 
to scratch their heads in an attempt to translate ‘train’ into Greek. They 
eventually decided on &yafootoryia, meaning ‘row of wagons’. Tennis 
is &vtiogaipiois, a term which one would have thought was equally 
applicable to most other ball games except rounders. A colleague informs 
the writer that quite recently his motor-bike was referred to on an official 
document as Sitpoyov trodt\Aatov avroKivntov (‘two-wheeled, foot- 
driven self-mover’)—a truly Aeschylean effort; or possibly a comparison 
with the pidgin English for ‘bishop’ might be regarded as more apt— 
‘topside heaven pidgin man’. It is not surprising that the Athenian man- 
in-the-street prefers to use the words tpaivo, tévvis, and potoouKAéTTa. 

The purists have been particularly active in translating foreign words 
for new technical and cultural concepts into Greek. Thus ‘skyscraper’ 
is ‘calqued’ as oUpavo§vorTns (as in fact it seems to have been in most 
European languages, e.g. Fr. gratte-ciel, Russ. nyeboskryob), and ‘super- 
sonic’ as Uirepnxntixds. In the case of hybrids composed of Greek and 
Latin roots it is often simply a matter of hellenizing the offending part 
of the word—‘television’ becomes tnAsépacis, ‘thermo-nuclear’ Sepyo- 
trupnvixdés; but in the case of ‘parachute’ (1rap&-+-cadere), presumably 
because the use of trap& is nowadays confined to a few set phrases, and 
in compounds its meaning is usually ‘excessively’ (16 Tapaxdvos, ‘I overdo 
it’), &Ac€itrtwtov was introduced, possibly modelled on the German 
Fallschirm. Occasionally a ready-made compound giving an approxi- 
mate equivalent is unearthed from some ancient author. What the 
Russians call a ‘fellow-traveller’, sputnik, is in Greek an ‘artificial spear- 
man’, Texvn Tos Sopupdpos.' 

Incidentally, the habit scientists in the rest of the world have of 
christening their products with Greek names does not necessarily help 

' The verb 50pupopéiw is used in the astronomical sense of ‘be a satellite of’ 
from the second century A.D. 
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the Greeks themselves. They naturally jibbed at using tvevpatixds 
of tyres; its modern meaning is ‘spiritual’. Often, however, foreign 
scientists succeed in extending in Greece itself the meaning of a Greek 
word; d&vaic8noia now means ‘anaesthesia’ besides ‘insensibility’. And, 
of course, many modern words inherit side by side from antiquity a 
scientific and popular sense (&topov still means both ‘atom’ and ‘indi- 
vidual’). 

Three cases were quoted in which the popular word differs from the 
learned. These differences are so many and so great that even a Greek 
of modest education and with no knowledge of foreign languages may 
be said to be bilingual. There must be many hundreds of words in 
everyday use which have a corresponding ‘pure’ equivalent. Thus ‘white 
house’ is in conversation &éoTpo oTrit1; in newspapers, or in conversation 
when referring to the residence of the President of the United States, it 
is Aeuxds olkos, both words, of course, being classical. The popular 
word for ‘house’, otriti, comes from the Latin hospitium, and is not the 
only Latin word incorporated in spoken Greek. ‘Door’ is tépta but in 
Greek trains the notice ‘Push the door to open’ employs the classical 
word, @Upa; as it does the classical word for ‘push’ (6éa) which bears 
no relation whatever to the conversational ompayvw. Very often an 
ancient word continues to hold its own in technical senses while in its 
everyday meaning it is ousted by a modern synonym, which may or may 
not be of Greek origin. Thus opaipa retains the meaning ‘sphere’ given 
to it by the ancient geometricians and scientists, while in its original 
meaning of ‘ball’ it is replaced by prrdéAa (It. balla) or tom (Turk. top). 
“Aptos means ‘communion bread’, while you would ask the baker for 
yooul (‘a bun for a crocodile’, dim. of yoouds, ‘a morsel’; see L. and S.). 

As to the fields in which the pure and popular (or demotic) languages 
are used: roughly speaking pure Greek is the language of newspapers 
and most learned or official publications and correspondence. It is only 
heard as a spoken language in formal speeches, news broadcasts, lectures, 
&c. Demotic has always been the language of ordinary conversation. As 
a literary language it has had a bitter struggle for recognition—a struggle 
which to a certain extent is still going on today. Until very recently it 
was frowned upon at schools, and a Greek bank manager once admitted 
to the present writer that he had ‘no idea’ how to write the language he 
spoke. He had never been taught, although he had spent many hours 
studying classical Greek and Katharevousa. 

The struggle for the creation of a modern Greek literature in the living 
language of the people has, of course, been greatly aggravated by the 
political history of Greece since the fall of Constantinople. For nearly 
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four hundred years, while the resf of Europe was making unparalleled 
progress in every cultural and scientific sphere, thanks to the discovery 
of classical learning, Greece itself under Turkish occupation became an 
intellectual backwater severed from Europe. (One often hears Greeks 
even today say ‘He is going to Europe for his holidays’.) With the War 
of Independence and the establishment of the first small Greek Kingdom 
in 1830 came very slowly the attempt to build up a new Greek culture. 
Poetry came first. Indeed perhaps the only cultural activity during the 
four hundred years of Turcocracy had been the creation of popular 
songs and ballads in the spoken idiom. And the first, and, according to 
some, the greatest of these new poets was Solomos, who came from the 
Ionian Islands to the west of the mainland, which had never been part 
of the Turkish Empire, but had suffered the somewhat milder fate of 
belonging to Venice and then Great Britain. It was he who composed 
the Greek national anthem. The Ionian School he founded was followed 
later in the century by the mainland school of poets, and finally towards 
this century fiction began to be written in popular Greek. Several novel- 
ists of the present century have attained international recognition, and 
their work has been translated into many languages; they have finally 
established demotic as a remarkably flexible and expressive medium of 
literary expression, and have proved that in the field of literature Greece 
has no longer any need to look back with impotent awe at the geniuses 
of past ages. 
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CLASSICAL ECHOES—II' 
By JOHN FERGUSON 


12. And the woman conceived, and bare a son: and when she saw him that 
he was a goodly child, she hid him three months. 

And when she could not longer hide him, she took for him an ark of 
bulrushes, and daubed it with slime and with pitch, and put the child 
therein; and she laid it in the flags by the river’s brink. . . . 

And the child grew, and she brought him unto Pharaoh’s daughter, and 
he became her son. And she called him Moses: and she said, Because 
I drew him out of the water. Exod. ii. 2-10. 

Ur’ OBivds 1” Eporras “lapos 
és artixa. tov piv KvIZOpéva 

Sonpdveov BovAaioww tpéyavto Spdxovtes 

pedicoayv Pacidevs érrei 

eipeto traida, Tov DoiBou yap atrrév yeydxelv 
trarpdés, trepi Ovarrév 8” EceoGan pdviv Goviors 
EEoxov, trot’ yevecv. 

pavue. toi &’ ott’ dv 

ott’ [Seiv treytrraiov yeyevnuévov tv 
KéxpuTrto yap oxoic Borreig 1” év 


Toov EavOation Kad ction &Bpdv 
odpor To kal KaAciobal viv ypévep oUptravTi 
tour’ Sévup’ &bdverrov. Pindar, Ol. vi. 74-95. 


13. Wherefore I praised the dead which are already dead more than the living 
which are yet alive. 

Yea, better is he than both they, which hath not yet been, who hath not 

seen the evil work that is done under the sun. Eccles. iv. 2-3. 


TrevToov Ut) PUvan &pictov 
und’ toiBelv atryds teAiou, 
guvta & Strws AiSao 
kal TroAAty émecodpevov. 
Theognis 425-8. 
K& Adyov: Td 8’ Errei Qavij, 
Pijvon Keio” StrdGev trep 
TTOAU Gs Soph. O.C. 1224-7. 
14. A prophet is not without honour, but in his own country. Mark vi. 4. 
' The first selection in this series appeared in Greece & Rome, Second Series, 
iv (1957), 172-3. 
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ti ef pe THv GAAwv lodbeov hyouptvev, 
Kal Ge6v, viv trotpis cryvoel; 
Apoll. Tyan. Ep. xliv." 
. Then I commended mirth, because a man hath no better thing under the 
sun, than to eat, and to drink, and to be merry. Eccles. viii. 15. 
tothe, trive, Tratze dos TEAAG ToUTOU &Eic. 
Sardanapallus ap. Aristoboulos, Fr. 8 Jacoby.? 
. Yet learned he obedience by the things which he suffered [Euafev dq’ dv 
Errafe]. Heb. v. 8. 
Aesch. Agam. 170. 
Hdt. i. 207. 


. The world is but a bridge over which you must pass but must not linger 
to build your dwelling. Jesus.’ 


é&vOpwrre, ErreAcBou cou Tijs els ToUTO GAAK Sick 
ToUTOU. Arr. Epict. ii. 23. 37. 


. Great reverence is owed to a child. Analects, ix. 22. 
Maxima debetur puero reuerentia. Juv. xiv. 47. 


. If your wife dies you can marry again, but where will you find another 
brother? Chinese Sacred Edict. 


&v poi KaTbavévtos GAAos 
Kai trais der’ GAAou el TOUS’ fuTrAaKov" 
untpds 8” év “Aidou Kai tratpdés KexevOdToiv 
Eot’ Sotis Gv troté. 
Soph. Ant. gog-12. 


® Bacirev, aviip &v por GAAos yévorto, ef Saipcov eéAo1, Kal Tékva 
GAAa, ef Tatra tTrotpds Kai OUKETI peu 
&v GAAos ovSevi tpdtre yévorto. Hdt. iii. 112. 


. Never too much. Lao-Tse, Ixii. 
undiv Greek proverb. 
. Shylock. 1s that the law? © 
Portia. Thyself shall see the act. 
Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice, 1v. i. 
Kal taut’ Eveot’ évravéa; 
td PiBAiov. Arist. Birds 953. 


? But this may be a conscious counterblast. 
2 The Hebrew is probably an echo. 
3 Inscribed on a gateway at Futteypore. 
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Chrys, Estne istuc istic scriptum? 
Nic. Hem specta, tum scies, 
Plaut. Bacch. tv. ix. 100. 


22. So a’ bade me lay more clothes on his feet: I put my hand into the bed 
and felt them, and they were as cold as any stone; then I felt to his 
knees, and they were as cold as any stone, and so upward and upward, 
and all was as cold as any stone, Shakespeare, Henry V,-11. iii. 


Kal G&ya atrrod & Sous Td gdpyaKov, 
XPévov TrdéBas Kal oKEAn, Kécrerta opdSpa tritoas 
tév fipeto el alobdvorto: Si ovK Epn, Kal pera 
avths Tas Kal érravicov ot flv Sti 
Te Kal Kal avrrdés firreto Kal eltrev Sti trreiSav mrpds Ti} 
xapdig yévyton tote Plato, Phaedo 117. 


ARCHILOCHIVM II 


Aérivs pontum currus transiecit Atlantis 

primumque deduxit uirum Sarmatici generis. 
hospite cum tali laetatur iungere dectras 

princeps, amicum proferens: uulgus at inferius 
inuidet aduentum solito celebare decore 

tardantque primores uirum laetius accipere. 
gestit at ille hominum florentes inspicere urbes, 

sparsosque late terminos frugiferae Cereris. 
quid tamen ille uolens tantos tolerare labores 

gentis superbae sustinet ferre supercilium? 
scilicet ut ualeat gelidi finire timorem 

belli et latentia—heu!—diu pax bona restituat. 
hostis erat quondam: sed nunc mutatus amicus 

nonne ille protendit dei pignora paciferi? 
nonne fuit satius properantius accipere omen, 

gratum uocantes hospitem dulcibus alloquiis? 
heu! metuunt homines Danaos et dona ferentes 

cenaeque per laetas uices iurgia dura serunt. 
‘Mores tu nostros sepelire minaris ut olim? 

non haecce sinceram ualent fundere amicitiam.’ 
di melius! discant potius deponere fastus 

leventque diris pectora sollicitudinibus. 
nam si protentae contemnent munera pacis 

sero dolebunt infimae uulnera militiae. 
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THE STRATEGY OF THE SECOND 
PUNIC WAR 


By 8. T. SALMON 


HE strategy of the Carthaginians, in the writer’s opinion, must 

be regarded as an aggressive one that had been devised long before 
the outbreak of the war in 218 B.c. The view that their operations in 
Spain did not have an attack on Italy as their ultimate object is naive. 
The truth is that they went to Spain after their defeat in the First Punic 
War precisely in order to build up a base. They hoped to make it the 
point d’appui for their planned war of revenge against Rome: the Iberian 
peninsula was to be for them a springboard for attack. 

We cannot perhaps name with absolute precision the exact year when 
they reached the unshakeable decision that they would assault Italy; but 
it must have been quite soon after the Battle of the Aegates Islands 
which had brought the First Punic War to a close in 242. History may, 
as Sir Winston Churchill has insisted, teach no other lesson than the 
lesson that men are unteachable; but it does at least provide numerous 
examples of great powers thirsting for revenge after a defeat. Carthage, 
subconsciously at least, was probably not flinching from the thought of a 
renewed trial of strength the very next day after the Battle of the Aegates 
Islands. When asked precisely when did Carthage consciously decide on 
the Second Punic War we must reply that we cannot say with certainty 
but that in any event Polybios' was certainly right in dating it not 
later than the rape of Sardinia in 237. For the Carthaginians Rome’s 
action in snatching the island while they were in the throes of armed 
revolt proved the last straw. The fact that the Roman seizure of the 
island could be regarded as a preventive move was immaterial; hence- 
forth Carthaginians lived for der Tag. 

Today historians are inclined to regard as trustworthy Antiochos’ 
anecdote that he had it from the lips of Hannibal himself that his father, 
Hamilcar, had bound him by an oath of undying hostility to Rome;? and 
even though this incident does not necessarily prove that ‘one man and 
one man alone’ was responsible for the subsequent hostilities, it is fairly 
convincing evidence that Carthage’s motives were definitely aggressive. 
From now on her problem was not whether to attack, but how. 

A sea-borne assault on Italy must have appealed strongly to the 
imagination of the Carthaginians with all their maritime traditions; but 

® iii, 10. 4. 2 Id. 11. 4-7. 
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it would have been a tremendously hazardous undertaking. The 
Carthaginians had lost their overall naval supremacy in the First Punic 
War, and they had not been able to regain it. It is true that the Romans, 
as has recently been pointed out,’ owing to their ingrained ‘land- 
lubberism’ had not exploited to the full the maritime superiority which 
they had gradually built up during the First Punic War. In fact their 
use of sea power, then as always, was essentially negative. Instead of 
having a positive naval policy they were content merely to stop other 
powers from being too mighty at sea. Accordingly, after 241, instead of 
keeping their navy at the level of efficiency which it had attained during 
the First Punic War, they had allowed it to deteriorate somewhat. This 
state of affairs meant that, when the Carthaginians were ready to launch 
the Second Punic War, they could hope to have local naval superiority 
in some areas of the Western Mediterranean. But they appreciated full 
well that local superiority at sea is a very different thing from general 
superiority at sea. Local naval superiority will enable a power to main- 
tain communication by sea between two areas which it itself controls; 
but a power needs overall, general naval superiority if it is to launch 
an all-out, large-scale, sea-borne invasion of an area under enemy 
control. In the Second World War Germany, by means of local naval 
superiority in the Kattegat, could maintain sea communication with 
Norway; but lacking general naval superiority she could not launch an 
amphibious invasion of Britain: Operation Sea-Lion remained a forlorn 
dream of the German High Command. 

So, too, in the Second Punic War Carthage, by means of local naval 
superiority, could and did maintain sea communication with Spain and 
even with those parts of Italy which Hannibal controlled; but she dared 
not attempt asea-borne assault on Italy. This meant that her assault had 
to be by land; and as she did not control either Sicily or the Balkan 
peninsula she had no choice but to mount her assault from Spain. 

If this was obvious to the Carthaginians, surely it must also have been 
obvious to the Romans. Today it is rather fashionable to deny this. 
The usual modern view? is that the Romans were singularly blind to the 
implications of the Carthaginian expansion in Spain until their eyes 
were opened by their century-old friends, the Greeks of Massilia.? But 


' J. H. Thiel, Studies on the History of Roman Sea-Power in Republican Times 
(Amsterdam, 1946), 1-37. 

2 See, for example, B. L. Hallward in Cambridge Ancient History, viii (1930), 
25-33- 

3 F. B. Kramer, ‘Massilian Diplomacy before the Second Punic War’, Amer. 
Journ. of Philology, \xix (1948), 1-26. 
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it is hard to believe that the Romans were quite as deficient in strategic 
insight as that, and it is significant that the ancient sources have little to 
say about the Romans having to be prodded by the Massiliotes. The 
Romans must undoubtedly have understood the principles of war only 
too well. The evidence clearly indicates that the Aemilii, a family which 
(as Miinzer and others have shown’) played a prominent part in shaping 
Roman policy between the two Punic Wars, appreciated to the full the 
significance, in terms of military strategy, of the Carthaginian expansion 
into Spain. And presumably the Aemilii were not alone. Many other 
Romans must have summed the situation up quite accurately. What, 
however, were they to do? They could, of course, have gone to war at 
once to stop it. But in their mood of war-weariness after the first bloody 
struggle with Carthage they were most reluctant to take so drastic a step, 
especially since at that time they had no direct interests in Spain, as is 
pointed out by Dio Cassius. Their reluctance was not due to war- 
weariness alone. The hope that springs eternal was also in large part 
responsible. If only the last dreadful resort to war could be postponed 
long enough, it might ultimately not become necessary at all. But, 
short of war, what other steps were possible? In actual fact there were 
only two. One was to make all possible defensive preparations, and the 
other was to use diplomatic pressure. The Romans did both these 
things. 

Their defensive preparations took the form of strengthening the 
frontier where they anticipated the Carthaginian attack: that is, in 
Cisalpine Gaul. In the period between the First and Second Punic 
Wars, the Romans were very active in this area. Exactly when their 
activity began here is uncertain: Dio Cassius places it as early as 238,3 
but so early a date is suspect. Whenever it was, their motive was to 
strengthen and stabilize this northern frontier. The Roman literature of 
justification suggests, of course, that the Romans were forced to take 
military measures there by the menacing attitude of the Gauls inhabit- 
ing the region, and these latter were in fact hardly pacific people. Never- 
theless the best ancient source, Polybios, expressly suggests* that on the 
contrary it may have been the operations of the Romans in northern 
Italy that stirred the Gauls there into activity. These defensive measures 
by the Romans culminated in the construction in 220 of the Via Flaminia, 
to facilitate northward troop movements, and in the foundation in 218 
of the two powerful Latin colonies of Placentia and Cremona. Tacitus, 

' F. Miinzer, Rémische Adelsparteien und Adelsfamilien (Stuttgart, 1920); 
H. H. Scullard, Roman Politics, 220-150 B.C. (Oxford, 1951), 35-36. 

2 xii. 48. 3 Zon. viii. 18. * ii. 21. 9. 
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writing more than three hundred years after the event,’ says that Cre- 
mona was intended to check the Gauls living north of the River Po, and 
presumably he held the same view of Placentia. But even Tacitus 
significantly adds that the purpose was also to prevent any possible 
invasion over the Alps, and the date of the foundations makes it certain 
that this must have been the primary purpose: 218 was the year in 
which Hannibal began his march from Spain. Such then were Rome’s 
defensive preparations against the threatened Carthaginian attack. 

The diplomatic pressure of the Romans took the form of strengthen- 
ing so far as possible the allies who stood between them and the putative 
foe. This meant the Massiliotes who, by occupying territory in the 
vicinity of the modern Marseilles, might conceivably serve as a cordon 
sanitaire against the menace from Spain, as indeed Strabo specifically 
remarks.? And besides supporting the Massiliotes the Romans also used 
as strong a diplomacy in direct dealings with the Carthaginians as their 
obvious reluctance to go to war permitted. Thus, in 231, they sent an 
embassy to Hamilcar, the then Carthaginian commander in Spain, 
demanding that he avow his intentions ;3 and after Hasdrubal succeeded 
Hamilcar as the general commanding in Spain in 229, the Romans also 
dealt directly with him. In fact it was with Hasdrubal that they signed 
the notorious treaty of 226 whereby, apparently, they agreed to recognize 
all Spain south of the River Ebro as a Carthaginian sphere of interest in 
return for a Carthaginian promise not to expand north of that river. This 
treaty of 226 conveyed the impression of having effectively put a limit 
to Carthaginian expansion. Unfortunately it was also an indication that 
the Romans were leading from weakness. As they were not eager to back 
up their diplomacy with arms, the most that their diplomacy could 
achieve was this treaty, which in effect granted the Carthaginians an 
absolutely free hand in virtually all the Iberian peninsula. It might 
almost be said that the Romans were seeking to smooth down and con- 
ciliate the Carthaginians. In return the Carthaginians gave nothing 
except a promise, which could be repudiated whenever it suited their 
interests to do so, not to go still farther north. 

It is at this point that the question of Saguntum arises. It is notorious, 
of course, that this Spanish town provided the occasion for the Second 
Punic War: Hannibal attacked it in 219, and the Romans chose to regard 
his attack as a casus belli. Modern scholars have naturally asked why. 
Saguntum is one hundred miles south of the Ebro and therefore well 
within the area which the Romans seven years earlier had agreed to 


Hist. iii. 34. * 
3 Dio Cassius xii. 48. 
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recognize as the Carthaginian sphere of interest; and painstaking in- 
vestigation of all the available evidence fails to show that the treaty 
of 226 specifically excluded Saguntum from the Carthaginian sphere; 
nor can Taubler be held to have proved that Saguntum was already an 
ally of Rome before 226.' Polybios tells us that it was an ally in 220 but 
is adroitly, and in the present writer’s opinion deliberately, vague about 
its status in 226.7 In this instance, surely, the argumentum e silentio is 
cogent; for if Saguntum had been specifically mentioned in the treaty 
of 226, or if it had been formally in alliance with Rome already in that 
year, it is incredible that no explicit mention of this should be found in 
the extant sources, all of which are pro-Roman and anxious to prove 
Rome’s correctness. Although some of the ancient writers have the 
hardihood to justify Rome’s behaviour by brazenly asserting that Sagun- 
tum is north of the Ebro, none of them says bluntly and unequivocally 
that Rome and Saguntum were already allies at the time that Rome in 
effect agreed to keep her hands off Spain.’ Not unnaturally scholars have 
insisted that from the standpoint of international law the Romans had 
no legitimate complaint against Hannibal’s attack on Saguntum. Some 
students of the subject, indeed, might be inclined to go even farther 
than this and argue that the Romans entered on their alliance with 
Saguntum after 226, thereby themselves deliberately transgressing their 
own agreement with Hasdrubal, and then used Hannibal’s attack on the 
city as a pretext for going to war; in which case the Romans rather than 
the Carthaginians should be regarded as the aggressors. 

It may very well be that in choosing to make an issue of Saguntum the 
Romans did not have the strict letter of the law on their side; and it is 
highly probable that when the Roman government decided to regard 
the Carthaginian attack on the city as a casus belli, the Roman equivalent 
of Marcel Déat, a Fabius probably, shrieked querulously : ‘mourir pour 
Sagonte?’ But that still does not make the Romans the aggressors. Still 
less does the fact that they sent no practical aid to Saguntum when 
Hannibal attacked it mean that they were simply using the town as a 
cat’s-paw in their imperialist schemes. Britain, it may be remembered, 
sent no practical aid to Poland in 1939. The plain fact is, of course, that, 
legal niceties aside, Saguntum was the acid test of Carthaginian inten- 
tions. In international affairs, whenever one power unremittingly and 
undeviatingly pursues an aggressive policy, then other powers faced 
with the threat have to make a stand sooner or later. Faced with 

' £. ae Die Vorgeschichte des zweiten punischen Krieges (Berlin, 1921). 

? iii. 15. 8, 30. 1. 

Ch L. Hallward, op. cit. 29. 
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Carthaginian ‘dynamism’ in Spain, the Romans decided to make their 
stand on the issue of Saguntum. They had to make a stand somewhere, 
and the Saguntum question was as good as any. In effect the Romans 
were demanding some proof of Carthaginian good intentions, some 
demonstration that they did not harbour the ultimate aim of going be- 
yond the Ebro and heading for Italy. All that the Carthaginians had to do 
to prove that Roman qualms were groundless was to keep their hands 
off Saguntum. For if the Carthaginians were to leave this capital of 
the Edetani, strategically placed along their lines of communication, 
independent, then their ulterior peaceful good intentions could be taken 
for granted. No power planning to use Spain as a springboard for an 
attack on Italy would dare to take the strategic risk of leaving Saguntum 
not only independent but actually in potentially hostile hands. Hanni- 
bal certainly took no such risk: he attacked and finally captured Sagun- 
tum, and the Second Punic War ineluctably ensued. 

Once war became a reality Hannibal immediately set in motion the 
strategy which the Carthaginians had so long planned: he mounted an 
attack on Italy by land from Spain. He was confident that, once he had 
arrived in Italy, his mastery in tactics would do the rest: he was sure 
that he could defeat any Roman army that came to meet him. Of course, 
he had to take account of the consideration that a victory in the field, or 
even a series of victories in the field, would not necessarily smash Rome’s 
power. There were only two ways of achieving that with sureness and 
certainty : either he would have to capture Rome itself, or else he would 
have to isolate Rome from the rest of Italy. Hannibal chose the latter 
of these alternatives. Actually he had very little choice, since his 
chances of capturing the city itself were virtually negligible. Rome was 
a heavily walled stronghold, and throughout history fortified cities when 
resolutely defended have proved inordinately difficult to capture. In 
general the ancients were not very adept in siege operations: the 
Assyrians did enjoy a certain reputation as experts in reducing fortresses 
by siege, and in the fifth century B.c. so did the Athenians, presumably 
because of their success in wresting Greek cities from the Persians. 
But usually fortified cities managed to hold out. Feats like that of 
Alexander the Great in reducing Tyre were rare, as Hannibal well knew. 
His own countrymen had recently given a pretty convincing demonstra- 
tion of how besieging forces could be held at bay for years on end. 
Hannibal had no reason to believe that what Carthaginians could do at 
Lilybaeum in the First Punic War the Romans would be unable to do 
on their very own doorsteps in the Second. Moreover, even supposing 
that he were sanguine as to his ability to reduce Rome by siege, it would 
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still require a good deal of heavy equipment: siege apparatus is rather 
formidable. If he had been able to direct against the city all the various 
engines, massive contrivances, and mechanical gear which armies of that 
day used in siege operations, it is conceivable that he might have been 
able to take Rome, just as he had been able to take Saguntum in 219. 
It should be remembered that his opponents in this same war managed 
to reduce large cities such as Capua and Syracuse, although significantly 
only after sieges lasting two years or more. But the only way that 
Hannibal could be absolutely certain of having all the necessary siege 
equipment at his disposal was to bring it with him; and this was not 
physically feasible. It would have been difficult but presumably not 
impossible to get it across rivers like the Rhone and Po: all history 
proves that rivers are obstacles, but by no means insuperable barriers, 
to an attacking force. Mountains, on the other hand, are a very different 
proposition. They have always proved to be much more than mere 
temporary hindrances to military operations. Now to get to Rome, 
Hannibal, once he left Spain, had to cross two mountain ranges, the 
Alps and the Apennines, and neither was easy even for an unencum- 
bered army. Hannibal manifestly decided that it was a hopeless task 
trying to get across these mountain barriers when laden down with 
heavy siege equipment. The event vindicated Hannibal’s judgement. 
Even without being burdened with such heavy war material he had the 
utmost difficulty in negotiating the Alps. It will be remembered that by 
the time he descended into the plains of northern Italy he had lost at 
least one-third of the forty thousand men with whom he had started out 
from Spain, while the passage of the mountains ultimately cost him all 
his elephants except one. 

0 qualis facies et quali digna tabella 

cum Gaetula ducem portaret belua luscum.' 
He certainly would never have succeeded in getting siege equipment 
over the Alps even if he had been so foolish as to attempt to do so. 
Napoleon, discussing this aspect of Hannibal’s campaign, acutely 
remarked : ‘les éléphants seuls ont pu lui donner de |’embarras’.? Even 
the lesser barrier of the Apennines would probably have been fatal to 
any scheme Hannibal may have flirted with for transporting heavy 
gear, since, as Livy grimly informs us,’ his passage of these mountains 
was staggeringly costly in men and in the (in this connexion) even more 
important pack animals. In the long run it was in the field of logistics, 


? Juv. Sat. x. 157-8. 2 Commentaries (Paris, 1867), vi. 163. 
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not in the field of strategy and still less in the field of tactics, that 
Hannibal failed. He proved unable to solve the problem of how to bring 
a siege-train with him into Italy in order to force the reduction of 
Rome. 

The result was that inevitably he had to rely, not on capturing Rome, 
but on isolating her and reducing her to impotence that way. In plain 
English the plan was to detach the Italians from Rome. In those days, 
it will be remembered, ‘Italian’ and ‘Roman’ were very far from being 
synonymous terms. Most of Italy was not Roman territory at that time. 
Italy was a conglomeration of independent, autonomous states allied 
together under the primacy of Rome; and if these Italian states could be 
induced to abandon their several alliances with Rome, Rome’s days of 
greatness would be over. In fact, if an estrangement between Rome and 
the Italians could be promoted d@ outrance, Rome might even be forced 
to surrender and to submit to Carthaginian occupation. 

It is often asserted that Hannibal’s whole scheme was based on a 
fundamental misconception on his part. It is argued that he mistook 
the nature of the confederation in Italy and imagined that the Italian 
communities were the disgruntled, tribute-paying subjects of Rome and 
were eager to revolt, in the same way that the natives of North Africa 
would have rebelled against Carthage if given an opportunity. This is 
hard to believe. No doubt the uninformed man-in-the-street in Car- 
thage did harbour the illusion that the Italians paid taxes to Rome; 
but Hannibal himself must have known better. Like any other great 
general he had his intelligence service, and it must have given him 
reasonably accurate information on so elementary a point. He evidently 
did think, however, that the Italians were dissatisfied. And, as a matter 
of fact, many of them were. Some Italian communities voluntarily threw 
in their lot with Hannibal: Capua, the second city of Italy, is the most 
notorious as well as the most outstanding example. Evidently Hanni- 
bal’s appreciation of the situation had not been wholly incorrect. The 
Italian states were dissatisfied, not because Rome taxed them (and 
Hannibal must have known that she did not), but because they resented 
her supremacy. The mere fact that Rome exercised hegemony stirred 
their jealousy; and the additional fact that Rome alone decided the 
foreign policy for the whole Italian confederation and to that extent 
curtailed their sovereignty surely rankled; nor could they have failed to 
note that it had been Rome, not they, who had acquired provinces as 
a result of the First Punic War which they had helped to fight. 

It is, of course, relevant to ask why in that case there was not a much 
more concerted rush by the Italians to join Hannibal. Years ago the 
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late J. S. Reid demonstrated in two brilliant aiiicles' that the widely 
held notion of wholesale Italian disloyalty to Rome during the Second 
Punic War is false: many alleged instances of Italian defection are either 
without a basis of fact or else are the result of quisling activity in con- 
quered communities which themselves were quite loyal. Hannibal him- 
self must have wondered why only comparatively few of the Italian cities 
went over to him. The answer is simple. The Italians could not bring 
themselves to believe that he was the man to redress their grievances. 
An anecdote that was reported of the world heavyweight champion, Joe 
Louis, during the Second World War is apposite. Someone asked him 
why he was so keen to do his bit with the American army in view of the 
fact that members of his race are often subject to discrimination in the 
United States. Louis is said to have replied with simple but profound 
wisdom : ‘I know that there is a lot that is wrong with the U.S.A., but 
I don’t think that Hitler’s going to do anything about it.’ That, we can 
readily imagine, is the way that the Italians viewed Hannibal: they might 
be dissatisfied with the hegemony of Rome, but that did not necessarily 
endear the Semitic invader to them. Consequently Hannibal’s plan to 
isolate Rome was foredoomed to failure; and when he could neither 
capture nor isolate her, he also could not win his war against her. 

So far, we have been mainly discussing the Carthaginians’ strategy and 
calculations. What of the Romans’? Well, as has been said, they must 
have realized long before the war began that the Carthaginian attack, 
when it came, would take the form of an invasion by land across the 
Western Alps. In that case, it might be asked, why did they not block 
the Alpine passes? The Western Alps boast the highest mountains in 
Europe outside the Caucasus, and accordingly they are difficult to cross 
but comparatively easy to defend. Indeed all history proves this: the 
traditional invasion route into Italy is not the Western Alps, but the 
Eastern Alps, which are very much lower. Invaders usually make for 
the Brenner, not for the Saint Bernard Pass. Therefore one might have 
thought it a fairly simple matter for the Romans, once they knew 
Hannibal’s general plan, to man the passes in the Western Alps and deny 
him entrance into Italy. In actual fact they could not do so for the good 
and sufficient reason that their authority did not extend as far as the 
Alps. They controlled neither the mountains themselves nor even the 
territorial approaches to the mountains. It is worth recalling that these 
areas in the north remained in non-Roman, and often hostile, hands right 
down to the time of Augustus. Of course it was, even so, theoretically 

* ‘Some Problems of the Second Punic War’, Journ. of Roman Studies, iii 
(1913), 175-96; v (1915), 87-124. 
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possible, as Stalin once put it, ‘to borrow a frontier’ and send a field 
force to block the passes; but in actual practice, such a field force 
would have quickly found its position untenable. And, apart from this, 
there was the even graver consideration that a choice of passes was 
involved. The Romans, with their Italian allies, did not dispose of 
enough troops to man all the passes simultaneously. When the war 
broke out they could field only six legions, and these had to serve for all 
purposes, including the garrisoning of Italy, Sardinia, and Sicily and 
any overseas operations they might be contemplating. As the war pro- 
gressed and their war effort became more and more thoroughgoing, the 
number of their effectives was rapidly and considerably increased. 
Already in 217 they had eleven legions, and a few years later they fielded 
twenty-five. But in 218 they could have spared only enough troops to 
man one pass at the most. And there were numerous passes: the Little 
Saint Bernard, Mont Cenis, Mont Genévre, and Monte Viso (with their 
offshoots) had all to be reckoned as probables, while the Great Saint 
Bernard, the Simplon, and one or two others were at least possibles. 
Supposing the Romans selected the wrong pass to defend? They had no 
means of knowing which one Hannibal would make for. A priori con- 
siderations hardly helped to divine his purpose. Ever since Hannibal 
crossed the Alps, for something like two thousand years, historians have 
argued as to which pass he used. And, as all the passes have some suit- 
able as well as some unsuitable features, the historians have been unable 
to decide, even after the event.' This is a measure of the dilemma that 
faced the Romans before the event. The same situation, of course, 
repeated itself later on when Hannibal got south of the River Po with the 
evident intention of proceeding right down into peninsular Italy. He 
then had to cross the Apennines. Once again the Romans did not dispose 
of enough troops to bar all the routes through the mountains, and once 
again they were in a quandary as to which they ought to block. Under 
the circumstances in the Western Alps, as later in the Apennines, the 
Roman decision not to put all their eggs in one basket (or, more accurate- 
ly, not to commit all their troops to one pass) was wise. Once they had 
been committed to one pass, Hannibal would have been sure to learn 
the fact through his military intelligence, and he would then have 
promptly headed for one of the other passes. Therefore the Romans, 
instead of trying to block passes, decided to try to halt him at river 
crossings where much greater freedom of manceuvre was possible. If 
they could catch and defeat him at a river crossing they would be rid of 


’ On this point see the very pertinent remarks of F. W. Walbank, ‘Some 
Reflections on Hannibal’s Pass’, in Journ. of Roman Studies, xlvi (1956), 37-45. 
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him: they had yet to learn that their generals were no match for him in 
tactics. 

With this strategy in mind they sent a force, in the year in which war 
was declared, to southern France to catch him at the River Rhone; but 
it arrived there too late. Hannibal had taken long enough to get to the 
Rhone, but once arrived there he moved with a speed in excess of Roman 
calculations. He was actually over the river before the Roman force 
commanded by Scipio, the consul for 218, got there. The Romans then 
tried to catch Hannibal at river barriers in northern Italy, the Ticinus 
and the Trebia. They did catch him, but they did not defeat him. 
Hannibal was already demonstrating his superiority in the field of 
tactics. 

The Romans, however, had not planned a counter-strategy which con- 
sisted only in trying to parry Hannibal’s thrusts by means of a vigorous 
defensive. In most countries influential and plausible advocates for the 
policy of remaining on the defensive will usually be found: Rome had 
one in the person of Fabius, the ‘unus homo qui cunctando restituit 
rem’. Fortunately most Romans were not thinking exclusively in 
defensive terms. The plan to try to catch Hannibal at a river crossing 
and wipe him out before he could do any damage was little more than 
a purely mechanical reaction to the Carthaginian attack; it was only one 
part of the overall Roman strategy. A more important and, as it hap- 
pened, a more decisive part of their strategy was to use their naval 
superiority to knock Carthage out at home; in other words, they planned 
an armphibious operation against North Africa. This was no novel idea 
with them. It was a strategy which they had already tried in the First 
Punic War. On that occasion it had not proved successful, presumably 
because either the force or the commander they sent was inadequate. 
It was no use sending a boy to do a man’s work. In the Second Punic 
War this lesson was faithfully applied: before they staged their D-day 
the Romans made the most methodical preparations. They first gave 
their attention to outlying operational areas to make sure that the enemy 
could neither interfere with communications nor have a place to which 
to retreat once the invasion of North Africa began. The Romans 
mopped up in Spain before they invaded across the Sicilian narrows. 

This amphibious operation against Carthaginian North Africa was 
included in Roman strategic planning from the outset. In the very first 
year of the war the Romans planned a descent on North Africa; but it 
had to be called off and the troops brought back because of Hannibal’s 
initial successes in Italy. In the event the Romans had to wait a very 
long time before they could put the plan into operation. They did not 
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stage their D-day until 204, fourteen long years after the outbreak of 
hostilities. The postponement was due to a variety of causes: the pro- 
tracted nature of the preliminary mopping-up operations in Spain, 
which were punctuated by serious Roman reverses; the necessity to 
divert troops to keep an eye on Philip of Macedon; the necessity to 
restore absolute order in Sicily, their proposed jumping-off point; and, 
of course, the actual preparations for the D-day landing, the build-up 
being something that could not be completed overnight. But once the 
Romans successfully launched their D-day, it proved the beginning of 
the end, and of an end that was not too far off. 
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CHANGING FASHIONS IN ANCIENT 
DRAMA~—II 


By EDNA M. HOOKER 


HIS, then, was the state of the theatre when the Romans first came 

into direct contact with the Greeks in the middle of the third 
century: revivals of fifth-century melodramas and romantic tragedies, 
especially those of Euripides, and revivals of the New Comedy of the 
late fourth and early third centuries, especially the plays of Menander, 
held the stage. The Romans themselves had nothing quite like this in 
their own popular entertainment. They had stage-shows of a sort, of 
course. Their own native form of entertainment was the satura, which 
seems to have been some sort of variety show; and they had imported 
Etruscan Judi, consisting mainly of music and dancing, and the Cam- 
panian Atellane farce, which was something rather similar to a harle- 
quinade. The Greek theatre, which at this period was outwardly more 
splendid than ever before, was to the Romans an impressive and fasci- 
nating novelty; and, when Livius Andronicus in 240 B.c. translated 
a Greek tragedy and a Greek comedy for the Roman stage, he achieved 
an immediate success and started a vogue for drama in the Greek style 
at Rome which ousted the old satura from the stage. It is sometimes 
regarded as a reflection on Roman taste that the Roman theatre in the 
third and second centuries B.c. should have concentrated on Euripidean 
melodrama and Menandrean New Comedy to the exclusion of the 
greater works of the fifth-century Greek dramatists. But this is an 
unjustified conclusion. The choice of models represents not the taste 
of the Romans—for in fact Greek-style drama failed to achieve lasting 
popularity at Rome—but that of the contemporary Greek theatre, 
which was the only guide that the Romans had at that date. At this 
period Rome imitated the literature which was currently fashionable 
in the Greek world. It was not until the time of Catullus and the 
‘learned’ poets that the Romans, following the lead of the Alexandrine 
scholars, made a systematic study of Greek literature. It was only then 
that the Romans made the acquaintance of those works which had 
become the province of the scholar, and so were able to draw upon the 
whole range of Greek literature for their models. The inspiration 
derived from studying Greek poetry of the finest periods was to lead 
to great developments in lyric and elegy and in pastoral and didactic 
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poetry, but it came too late for drama, which was by that time fast 
disappearing from the Roman theatre. 

For a time, however, Greek drama and especially Greek comedy 
dominated the Roman stage. The example set by Andronicus was soon 
followed by the Roman poet, Naevius, who seems to have done a great 
deal to adapt Greek drama to suit Roman tastes. Whereas Andronicus, 
to judge from the meagre fragments surviving from his plays, was content 
with making a fairly plain and straightforward translation of his originals, 
Naevius aimed at improving on his Greek models. In comedy he is 
believed to have added Roman jokes, puns, and topical allusions to the 
dialogue and to have inserted cantica, which were probably based on 
Roman popular songs and represented a survival from the satura, 
Moreover, the racy, colloquial style of his fragments, which undoubtedly 
underlined the humour of his plots and made his comedies effective 
on the stage, has a characteristically Roman quality of forceful vigour. 
The Greek setting and costumes, however, he retained; and the plays 
were accordingly known as fabulae palliatae from the costume worn by 
the characters. He seems to have achieved less in the field of tragedy. 
The Roman tragic poet had to face the difficulty of conveying the tragic 
emotions of pity and fear to an audience which was averse both by 
temperament and by training to any unrestrained display of strong 
emotion. The Roman, who strove to retain his composure at all times, 
could express his feelings only by using emphatic language and rhetori- 
cal devices, and his tragic heroes must conform to this convention or 
forfeit his sympathy. The answer was to develop a formal, rhetorical 
style of poetry to replace the simpler and more emotional writing of the 
Greek originals, and this Naevius attempted to do. But in his hands 
the dialogue of tragedy was too stiff and artificial to be convincing, and 
his rhetorical devices tended to be crude and obvious, with the result 
that his tragedies were less pleasing than the Greek originals. Yet, if he 
failed to improve on the Greek tragedies which he adapted, he did make 
a notable contribution to the Roman tragic stage by inventing a new 
Roman version of tragedy, using the Greek form, but treating stories 
from Roman history. This was known as fabula praetexta from the 
costume of the leading characters, who were usually Roman magistrates. 

So far, of the new forms of drama at Rome comedy held out most 
promise of success, and its supremacy on the Roman stage was finally 
assured by the advent of Plautus towards the end of the third century 
B.C. as the leading comic poet. His predecessors at Rome had been 
versatile, but Plautus specialized in comedy. His success was greater 
than that of any other writer for the Roman stage, and was based on an 
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unerring knowledge of what his audiences liked. His first step in 
writing a play was to choose a really good model from Greek New 
Comedy. In making his choice he seems to have been at pains to avoid 
stereotyped themes at all costs. Thus the favourite New Comedy theme 
of the foundling heroine appears in less than half of his surviving plays. 
He uses it in his Casina, Cistellaria, Curculio, Epidicus, Poenulus, Rudens, 
and Truculentus, but for the most part with a difference. The Cistellaria 
has the story in a simple form in which the foundling is discovered to 
be the daughter of a citizen and is enabled to marry her lover, but the 
other stories are more complex. The heroine of the Casina is wooed 
by a young man and his father, each plotting to marry her off to his 
own personal servant and make her his mistress, until her true identity 
is revealed and she is able to marry the young man. In the Curculio and 
Epidicus the emphasis is on the complicated intrigues to buy a girl of 
slave status which result in her recognition as a long-lost relative of one 
of the other characters. The Poenulus is unusual in having Carthaginians 
as the main characters and in making tke hero a foundling as well as the 
heroine. The most famous of this group of plays is the Rudens, where 
the unusual sea-shore setting and the story of the shipwreck distract 
attention from the conventional love-story. The 7ruculentus is different 
again, for there the foundling is stil} a baby and is used to unite the 
young parents. The courtesan heroine, another favourite of New 
Comedy, appears in the Asinaria, Bacchides, Mercator, Miles Gloriosus, 
Mostellaria, and Pseudolus (191 B.c.), but again the treatment of the 
theme is very different in the different plays. The ravished heroine 
appears only in the Aulularia. The Stichus (200 B.c.) and Trinummus 
are comedies of family life, a subject which seems to have been more 
popular at Rome than it had been in the Greek theatre. The rest of 
Plautus’ plays fit into no particular category. The Amphitruo is 
mythological burlesque, with sufficient seriousness in it to rank as a 
tragi-comedy; the Captivi has only male characters and is preoccupied 
with noble sentiments; the Menaechmi is a ‘comedy of errors’; and the 
Persa has a rather slight plot in which an impecunious parasite tricks 
a pimp into letting him have the price of a meal. The plots, then, are 
lively and varied, but Plautus’ chief asset was his ability to put new life 
into these borrowed plots and make an alien form of entertainment 
amusing for a Roman audience. It is obvious from most Latin humorous 
writings that the Romans greatly appreciated all kinds of word-play. 
For them a joke was greatly improved if it was told in language which 
sounded funny and was enlivened by tricks of alliteration, assonance, 
and punning, and by the comic use of long words, technical words, 
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foreign words, and lovers’ ‘baby-talk’. Plautus was well aware of this, 
and such was his skill in handling the Latin language that, even if he 
had done no more than translate his models, he would undoubtedly 
have produced something livelier and more amusing than the original; 
but in fact he did a great deal more than that. He seems to have expanded 
those parts of his plays which would give scope for his talent for writing 
racy, colloquial dialogue, and he played down or parodied the soulful 
conversations of the young lovers, although he could be sentimental 
when dramatic effect demanded it. He freely introduced Roman jokes, 
puns, and topical allusions, and he developed the cantica, which must 
have had a particular appeal to the Roman audience. Above all, he 
infused into comedy the kind of vitality which it had not known since 
the days of Aristophanes, and gained for his plays the reputation for 
uis comica which was to elude Terence. 

The fabula palliata was now well established in the popular favour 
at Rome, since it had been successfully converted into a vehicle for 
Roman humour and Roman popular songs; and, if it had continued on 
the lines laid down by Plautus, its immense popularity would most 
probably have continued indefinitely. But in fact its popularity declined 
abruptly after the death of Plautus and was never restored. One reason 
was probably the dearth of suitable models for new plays. New 
Comedy had enjoyed a rather brief heyday in the Greek theatre, and 
the repertoire of plays was not very large. From the selection available 
Plautus had almost certainly taken the best for his purpose, leaving a 
meagre supply for his successors, and he had, moreover, dealt so brilliantly 
with his chosen models that there was no scope for other poets to reuse 
them. Another reason was the growth of philhellenism among the 
educated classes at Rome. Their encouragement led comic poets to 
model their work ever more closely on Greek originals, and to prefer 
the late: and most conventional work of Menander to earlier examples 
of New Comedy. The result of this was to make the fabula palliata an 
acquired taste and to alienate the general public, who were not prepared 
to profess an exaggerated admiration for all things Greek. The more 
hostile the audiences became, the more the poets turned to the literary 
connoisseurs for support and the farthe: their work came to be removed 
from popular taste. The great actor-manager, Ambivius Turpio, con- 
trived to keep the fabula palliata on the stage for a while longer, but he 
could never restore it to its former favour. The poet who began this 
move towards a more truly Greek kind of comedy was Caecilius. He 
was in many ways a worthy successor to Plautus, and had no lack of 
uis comica. Some critics esteemed him even above Plautus himself, 
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and yet he failed to achieve great popularity. The lesser men who 
followed him failed even more decisively. 

The decline in the popularity of comedy led to an increased interest 
in tragedy. Ennius enjoyed some success in this field, probably because 
of his ability to write the rhetorical type of poetry which appealed so 
strongly to Roman audiences, and the care which he took to choose 
plays with themes treated in accordance with Roman ideals and 
principles, or at least with themes that could be so treated. He tended 
to choose his models from among the plays of Euripides, but he selected 
them with discrimination and treated them with dignity, avoiding the 
sensationalism which had played a part in the decline of the Greek 
tragic theatre. As well as his tragedies he wrote at least one fabula 
praetexta and a few comedies, the comedies apparently being the least 
successful of his ventures. Ennius was the last of the versatile poets. 
His nephew, Pacuvius, who succeeded him as the leading tragic poet at 
Rome, wrote no comedies, but concentrated on tragedy and the fabula 
praetexta. He succeeded in making tragedy popular with Roman 
audiences by the excellence of his work. He wrote few plays, but what 
he wrote was of high quality. He was a scholar learned in Greek 
literature, although he lived about a century before the scholarly move- 
ment started at Rome by Valerius Cato. This gave him the immense 
advantage of a larger selection of Greek plays from which to draw his 
models. Like Ennius he seems to have preferred plays which gave some 
scope for the expression of Roman sentiments, and this contributed to 
his popularity. It is not difficult to deduce from the nature of successful 
Latin plays that the Romans were most easily moved by a display of 
dignity, nobility, fortitude, and self-sacrifice. This taste for virtuous 
sentiments accounts for the great popularity of many of Plautus’ 
comedies. The dignity of Alcumena in the Amphitruo, the self-sacrifice 
of Tyndarus in the Captivi, the general atmosphere of rectitude in the 
Trinummus—all these won the sympathy of the Roman audience. If 
virtue was regarded as an asset in comedy, it was obviously essential 
to tragedy at Rome. This Pacuvius fully understood, and he adapted 
his tragedies accordingly. Although in the Niptra his Ulixes utters the 
anguished cries of the Greek original, yet at the end he restrains himself 
in true Roman fashion and reminds his friends of the need for fortitude. 
Elsewhere his Orestes and Pylades are eager to die, each to save the 
other, in a scene which, according to Cicero, aroused the wildest 
enthusiasm in the theatre; and so too in the Periboia Diomedes and his 
companions willingly face death to right the wrong done to Oeneus. 
Pacuvius used the rhetorical style congenial to the Romans and paid 
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particular attention to character-drawing, which again had a strong 
appeal for Roman audiences, since the Romans were always prepared 
to be interested in people. He was, too, a true man of the theatre, with 
a feeling for stage effects and an awareness of the need to write parts 
which gave opportunities for his actors to display their talents. In short, 
he shared with Plautus the knowledge of how to please the Roman 
public, and he achieved success accordingly. 

While Pacuvius was cultivating the Roman taste for serious drama, 
a last attempt was being made to restore the fabula palliata to favour. 
The literary circle of Scipio Aemilianus joined forces with Ambivius 
Turpio to sponsor the work of a young comic poet, Terence. Terence’s 
comedies were in the Greek spirit now favoured by the literary men at 
Rome. He modelled himself closely on Menander and aimed at an 
effect of refinement and sentimentality, such as had characterized the 
later phases of Greek New Comedy. There is no doubt that he was a 
most skilful exponent of this type of drama, and that the elegance of 
his writing is unsurpassed; but the triviality of his themes and his 
admitted lack of uis comica made his plays poor theatre and denied him 
popular support. His plots were the conventional plots of later New 
Comedy. The foundling heroine appears in the Andria (166 B.c.), the 
Heauton Timorumenos (163 B.Cc.), the Eunuchus (161 B.c.), and the 
Phormio (161 B.c.). The ravished heroine appears in his other two plays, 
the Hecyra (165 B.c.) and the Adelphoe (160 B.c.). Moreover, he con- 
centrates attention on the love-stories in a way that Plautus usually did 
not. He did, however, make some attempt to achieve originality by 
combining two separate love-stories together in a single play and so 
producing incredibly ingenious and complicated plots. Usually, while 
the hero is yearning for the heroine, whose identity or respectability 
must be established before he can find happiness with her, his brother 
or his best friend is engaged in a frantic effort to raise the purchase- 
price for his mistress. Clever slaves and parasites conspire to pull the 
wool over the eyes of disapproving fathers and uncles, and to trick them 
into parting with such money as the young men need to promote their 
love-affairs. This laudable effort on Terence’s part to vary the now 
hackneyed themes of New Comedy met with fierce disapproval from 
other comic poets, and Terence, who took his work seriously, devoted 
some of his prologues to defending himself against charges of ‘con- 
taminating’ the plays which he used as his models, and other similar 
accusations made by his literary enemies. This use of the prologue is 
Terence’s own invention. While other poets used it to give the audience 
some idea what the play was about, Terence used it to proclaim his 
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artistic principles, to refute the allegations made by his rivals, and to 
reproach the public for failing to appreciate him. This was an interesting 
innovation, but hardly likely to endear him to his audiences. His noble 
patrons helped and encouraged him, however, and Ambivius Turpio 
persevered with his plays in the theatre; between them they achieved 
for him a limited success in his short lifetime, although his real fame 
was to come after his death. 

Terence was the last of the writers of fabula palliata. As the popularity 
of fabula palliata waned there was being developed a new kind of 
comedy, similar in general to the fabula palliata but with a Roman 
setting and Roman characters. This was known from the costume of the 
actors as the fabula togata. The plots all dealt with Roman life and so 
escaped one of the chief disadvantages of the fabula palliata, namely 
the curious conventions of Greek social life, which must to most 
Romans have appeared utterly ridiculous. Whereas Greek New Comedy 
was devoted to complicated love-affairs between couples who could not 
meet except in the most unlikely circumstances, fabula togata dealt with 
the rough-and-tumble of Roman family life—all the business of match- 
making, trouble over dowries, family quarrels, problems of in-laws— 
and was more homely and familiar to Roman audiences than New 
Comedy could ever be. Character seems to have been more important 
than plot in the togata, and satire evidently replaced sentiment— 
innovations which would appeal strongly to the Roman interest in 
human nature. So in the second half of the second century B.c. the 
fabula togata gained in popularity at the expense of the fabula palliata. 
It owed its success chiefly to the abilities of Afranius, who seems to have 
combined a lively sense of humour and an understanding of Roman 
tastes with some of the stylishness of New Comedy. The life of the 
fabula togata was a short one, but it was immensely popular in its day. 

Tragedy, like comedy, was affected by the trend towards philhellenism 
among the more influential Romans. Its popularity in the time of 
Ennius and Pacuvius had depended on the Roman quality which had 
been imparted to it. Accius, who succeeded Pacuvius as the leading 
tragic poet at Rome, abandoned Roman sobriety and noble sentiments 
in favour of the flamboyant melodrama which had for so long dominated 
the Greek tragic theatre. He was a prolific writer, and produced over 
forty tragedies and two praetextae. This inevitably entailed some 
sacrifice of quality, but he compensated for this by the powerful style 
in which he wrote. His plays were greatly appreciated by Cicero and 
other critics, but in the theatre he was, it seems, less popular than 
Pacuvius. His mastery of rhetoric assured him of a reasonable success 
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with his public, but others who wrote tragedy of this type appear to 
have made no impression. At all events tragedy disappeared from the 
Roman stage after the time of Accius, and became merely the hobby 
of learned men. Old tragedies continued to be revived down to the end 
of the republic, but no more tragedies were written; and eventually 
the revivals also ceased. This is hardly surprising. The somewhat 
bizarre misfortunes of early Greek kings must have held little interest 
for the average Roman, and the behaviour of many tragic characters 
probably appeared quite revolting to him. Some tragedies could be 
made palatable, but most could not; and from the time of Accius no 
attempt seems to have been made to adapt tragedy to Roman require- 
ments. 

The first century B.c. saw great changes in the Roman theatre. The 
fabula palliata, and tragedy too, had lost their appeal to the general 
public, and soon ceased to be written for the stage. Revivals of the 
most successful plays continued to attract audiences, however, and there 
‘were ample opportunities for actors, if not for dramatists. The fabula 
praetexta disappeared, probably because of the unsuitability of most 
historical subjects for drama, especially at Rome where the leading 
citizens had always had a tendency to sober and conventional behaviour, 
highly beneficial to the state, but useless for the stage. The fabula 
togata rather surprisingly disappeared also, but probably for a different 
reason. This type of comedy had moved a long way in the direction of 
the old Italian forms of drama, and seems to have suggested the idea 
of reviving these old favourites with some of the polish of the newer 
forms of comedy. Atellane farce was reintroduced to the Roman 
theatre early in the first century by Pomponius and Novius in a new 
and more elegant dress. It was still more homely than comedy, but it 
had been given a literary form, and it took over the stage arrangements 
and even some of the stock characters of comedy. It reached no great 
heights of literary excellence, but it provided lively and amusing enter- 
tainment and seems to have retained its popularity to the end of the 
empire. Mime, too, gained in importance at this time. Mime had come 
to Rome long before from Sicily, and had been added as an extra to the 
existing theatrical performances. It was a slightly disreputable form of 
drama acted by both male and female players without masks, and it 
consisted oi improvised sketches with musical accompaniment. The 
stock characters were the husband, the faithless wife, the lover, and the 
maid, and the plots were far from edifying. At the Floralia it seems to 
have incorporated strip-tease acts. In the first century B.c. Laberius 
and Publilius Syrus conferred on mime a literary form and a mild 
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degree of respectability, and so made it a regular feature of the Roman 
theatre. They varied the plc.s and introduced epigrams and some 
element of satire, and the result was a passable piece of light entertain- 
ment. This proved highly popular, for it seems that, when the average 
Roman was in a mood for being amused, he preferred his amusement 
unencumbered with the affectations and intellectual pretensions of 
Greek comedy. His more serious moods were catered for by revivals of 
favourite tragedies, until these were replaced by a new kind of per- 
formance known as pantomime. This was introduced in 22 B.c. by 
Pylades and Bathyllus, and was a kind of dramatic ballet. The story 
was danced by a masked dancer, while the libretto was sung by a chorus. 
The subjects were usually mythological and the treatment might be 
gtave or gay. Its novelty made an immediate appeal; and the high 
artistic standards of pantomime kept it in favour throughout the empire. 

Tragedy had now ceased to be written for the stage, but it was kept 
alive by amateurs of literature, who read the old masterpieces and wrote 
new plays for their own amusement. Cicero translated passages from 
Greek tragedy, and his brother wrote tragedies in his leisure hours. 
Varius wrote a tragedy, the Thyestes, which was actually performed as 
part of the celebrations in honour of the victory at Actium; but in the 
ordinary way no Roman gentleman would write plays for public per- 
formance. Ovid wrote a Medea, and probably most literary men of the 
Augustan period tried their hand at writing tragedy at some point in 
their careers. None of these tragedies survives, and we know very little 
about them. Probably they conformed fairly closely to the pattern of 
the Greek plays which inspired them. Almost certainly they represented 
the taste of well-educated men who had no need to court popular 
favour. They were doubtless competently written and free of the 
crudities which marred many of the earlier stage successes, but drama 
divorced from stage performance inevitably lacks life and becomes 
stereotyped, which is probably why none of these tragedies has been 
preserved. 

Tragedy was never again written for the Roman stage, and now 
seemed likely to remain no more than a literary exercise; but then in 
the first century A.D. an unexpected development revived interest in 
tragedy, when Seneca devised a new method of presenting it. Once 
more tragedy was written for performance, though not for acting in the 
theatre. Seneca’s tragedies were undoubtedly intended for recitation 
or dramatic readings before a select audience, just as most forms of 
poetry in his day were written for recitation. The subjects are drawn 
from Greek mythology and are inspived by Greek tragedies, but the 
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treatment of the plots is necessarily original, as they were written for a 
different purpose. Nine Senecan tragedies have survived, the Hercules 
Furens, the Medea, the Troades, the Phaedra, the Agamemnon, the 
Ocdipus, the Hercules Oetaeus, the Phoenissae, and the Thyestes, all on 
themes which had been popular in the Greek theatre and which had 
probably been favourite models for the work of the amateur dramatists 
of the Augustan period. The requirements of performance by recitation, 
however, necessitated considerable deviations from the original Greek 
versions. Since no visual effects were available, care had to be taken 
that the action was fully described in the text, and the attention of the 
audience had to be held by powerful rhetoric, by intensely vivid 
descriptions, and by the free use of epigram. All these characteristics 
are found equally in epic written for recitation at this period, and 
undoubtedly represent the requirements of any long work which was 
to be read to an audience without sending it to sleep. A rhetorical 
style had always been preferred for tragedy, and now, when the art of 
rhetoric had reached its highest point at Rome, rhetorical devices were 
a necessary embellishment for all kinds of poetry. The audiences at 
recitations were for the most part themselves skilled rhetoricians, and 
would greatly appreciate the skilful and subtle use of rhetoric which 
characterizes most of Seneca’s dramatic writing. The Stoicism which 
permeates the plays, repellent.as it is to many modern readers, greatly 
increased their appeal to the Romans who listened to them. Roman 
audiences had always liked their tragic heroes to face death and disaster 
with calm resignation, and had never objected to a little moralizing 
from the stage, whether in tragedy or in comedy; and now these 
preferences were naturally expressed through Stoic doctrines. Stoicism 
was the favoured philosophy among the educated classes at Rome at 
this time, and, since Seneca’s plays were written by a convinced Stoic 
for predominantly Stoic audiences, it would have been surprising if 
they had not been adapted to Stoic principles. The excessive violence 
and exaggerated horrors, which would have made many of these plays 
grotesque in performance on the stage, were acceptable in drama for 
recitation, just as they were in epic similarly recited; and indeed it 
seems that every effect had to be exaggerated to succeed in recitation, 
if we are to judge from the sensational nature of most poetry which was 
presented in this way. Seneca’s plays appear to have been moderately 
successful in his own day. This type of drama had obvious limitations 
in any event; and, since in Seneca’s hands it was experimental, it is 
hardly surprising that the plays exhibit flaws in construction and that 
much of the verse tends to be monotonous. On the other hand there 
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was a good deal in the plays that was brilliantly written, and a certain 
amount of true poetry, and these merits together with Seneca’s reputa- 
tion in other spheres saved the experiment from failure. We do not 
know whether other writers followed Seneca’s example in writing 
tragedy for recitation, but we have one fabula praetexta, the Octavia, 
which is based on the Senecan style of tragedy. This was, in fact, 
originally ascribed to Seneca, but it is now generally agreed that it must 
have been written after the death of Nero by an unknown writer. This 
was the end of tragedy in the ancient world. It had already disappeared 
from the theatre, and for recitation it was superseded by epic, which 
lent itself more readily to the technique of recitation. 

Ancient drama was nevertheless destined to exercise its influence on 
later ages. Centuries after it had ceased to be performed it was still 
being read, and strangely enough it was just those authors whose success 
had been limited in their lifetime who wielded the greatest influence 
after their death. Terence and Seneca were studied throughout the 
Middle Ages. They probably owed their survival to the fact that their 
plays make good reading, and so were more acceptable to a reading 
public than many plays which had been more successful in performance. 
Terence also had some claim to attention as one of the exponents of good 
Latin style, and his lack of topicality made his plays readily comprehen- 
sibly to generations which knew little about the Rome of his day. In 
the tenth century Hrotsvitha was writing Christian plays to counteract 
the dangerous influence of the pagan Terence. In the fifteenth century 
Alberti wrote a comedy called Philodoxus in the style of Terence, and 
passed it off as the work of an ancient poet. During the sixteenth 
century Seneca came into great favour, and his tragedies were actually 
performed—probably for the first time—as stage plays. Buchanan 
wrote a Medea and an Alcestis, which were excellent imitations of 
Seneca, and most playwrights of this period owed something to Seneca’s 
example. So it was that Seneca and Terence were the models used by 
the sixteenth- and seventeenth-century dramatists, not because their 
works were greater than those of other writers, but because they were 
better known and consequently better liked. Other ancient plays which 
were rediscovered in the period of the renaissance were destined to 
play the same part that they had played in the Hellenistic, Roman, and 
Byzantine periods—material for commentators and textual critics, and 
prescribed books for the young student. But Seneca and Terence were 
to the modern European theatre what Euripides and Menander had 
been to the Roman theatre, and like them they owed their importance 
not so much to their merits as to an accident of fashion. The works of 
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Terence and Seneca, then, were the foundations on which modern 
drama was built, and there have been few plays which did not owe 
something to these two dramatists, who enjoyed so little success in 
their own day. But once again changes of fashion have made for many 
new developments in drama, and we have come a long way from the 
Roman theatre, and even farther from the Greek. If we are to under- 
stand ancient plays we must try to see them through the eyes of the 
audiences for which they were intended, not through our own eyes and 
not through those of Aristotle. 
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THE BEES OF VIRGIL 


By T. J. HAARHOFF 


* AND so,’ said Appius, in Varro’s De Re Rustica," ‘in the matter of 
farmyard-feeding we come to the third act, which is about fish- 
ponds.’ “Third act be hanged!’ said Axius; ‘do you suppose that, 
because you were so very economical when a young man as not to drink 
wine and honey at home, we are going to neglect honey ?” 
When Charles Butler, in his book The Feminine Monarchie (1609), 


wrote 
Now what delight can greater be 
Than secrets for to knowe 
Of sacred bees, the Muses’ birds, 
All which this booke doth showe, 


he had in mind what Varro had said: that bees are rightly called the 
birds of the Muses; and Plato writes in the Jon (534): ‘the souls of 
poets . . . have this peculiar ministration in the world; . . . these souls, 
flying like bees from flower to flower and wandering over the gardens 
and the meadows and the honey-flowing fountains of the Muses, return 
to us laden with the sweetness of melody’ (I quote Shelley’s translation). 
Honey, in a very persistent ancient belief, was given to infants to 
impart wisdom and eloquence and prophetic qualities. Pindar tells us 
that the prophetess of Delphi, who gave oracular responses, was called 
the Delphic Bee.? 

Cicero says? that bees settled on the lips of the infant Plato: a sign 
that he would be marvellously eloquent—golden-tongued, in the Greek 
phrase, with the gold of honey. Butler also refers to this (adding Pindar 
and Ambrose); and, recalling Virgil’s passage on the divine wisdom of 
bees, writes: ‘But none of these are more remarkable than the bees of 
Vives, in the College of Bees’ (that is Corpus Christi, Oxford), and he 
continues: 

When Vives was sent by Cardinal Wolsey to Oxford there to be the pro- 
fessor of rhetoric, being placed in the College of Bees, he was welcomed 
thither by a swarm of bees; which sweet creatures, to signify the incomparable 
sweetness of his eloquence, settled themselves over his head, under the 
leads of his study, where they have continued over 100 years. .. . How 
sweetly do all things accord, when in the Mousaion, newly consecrated to 


* iii, 16. 2 Pyth, iv. 62. 3 De Div. i. 78. 
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156 THE BEES OF VIRGIL 
was thus honoured by the Muses’ 
Birds." 

The Birds of the Muses go back in human history far beyond Virgil. 
Fossil bees found in Baden are said to be older than man. Rock- 
paintings near Valencia in Spain, which might go back to something 
like 10,000 B.C., show naked men climbing a rock to gather honey. The 
earliest literatures, in Sumeria, Babylonia, and Egypt, mention bees. 
A bee-sign in hieroglyphic writing stood for the King of Lower Egypt; 
records tell us the price of strained Egyptian honey in the year 3000 
B.C.; and we know from the Bible that the designation of a region of 
natural prosperity was ‘a land flowing with milk and honey’. 

Far back in my own country, Bleek and Lloyd tell us,? Bushmen 
danced with a musical instrument (the goin-goin) so that bees might 
become abundant, chanting “The people beat the goin-goin when they 
dance, that the peoples’ bees may go to other peoples’ places, that the 
people may eat honey. . . . For they do not frolic when they are hungry.’ 

Homer often mentions wild bees and honey. ‘Even as when the 
tribes of thronging bees issue from some hollow rock, ever in fresh 
procession, and fly clustering among the flowers of spring and some on 
this side and some on that fly thick . .. ."3 Hesiod mentions hives, and 
on the mainland of Greece bee-keeping grew into an industry. 

Tickner Edwardes, in The Lore of the Honeybee, calls bee-keeping the 
oldest craft under the sun; E. W. Teale, in his book The Golden Throng, 
after describing the awakening of the bees to activity in the spring, 
writes: “Thus, during countless centuries, these insects have greeted the 
coming of a new summer; and during at least forty of these centuries, 
man and bees have been in partnership’. “Yet even to-day’, says Teale, 
writing in 1946 (and the great authority Ribbands confirms his view‘), 
‘these insects in many ways are an enigma to us. . . . The moralist, the 
philosopher, the artist, the engineer, the poet, the political scientist, 
ali have contemplated the bees with a sense of humility and awe... . 
The hive is held together by a bond that aeons and all the vicissitudes 
of life have failed to alter—it is one of the great living philosophies of 
the world.’ 

Virgil’s philosophy is that there is a living spirit in Nature, contact 
with which can can heal and illumine the troubled mind of man; and 


* Quoted by H. M. Ransome, The Sacred Bee in Ancient Times and Folklore 
(London, 1937), 204. 

2 W. H. J. Bleek and L. C. Lloyd, The Mantis and his Friends (Cape Town, 
1923), 353- 3 Il. ii. 87-90. 
* R. Ribbands, The Behaviour and Social Life of Honeybees (London, 1953). 
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Teale writes: ‘Like Yeats in his bee-loud glade on the Isle of Innisfree, 
men of many ages have discovered, in the murmuring harmony of their 
insects, healing for the mind and release from the tautness of a changing 
world.’' Healing for the body too was associated with honey. Pythagoras 
attributed his long life to his regular diet of honey, and believed that it 
was a means of warding off disease. Bees, properly treated, are the 
friends of man; perhaps that is why Virgil, the humanist, liked them. 
‘It is right’, says Pliny,? ‘to admire the bees most of all, because they 
alone of insects have been created for the sake of man.’ In them, he 
maintains, Nature has created something incomparable, something even 
superior to man: “They certainly excel mankind in this, that they 
recognize only the common good.’ “To bees’, says Varro, ‘Nature has 
given the greatest talent and skill. . . . Bees have method and science 
and from them we learn to work and build and store up food.’3 Of 
about 600,000 species of insects (we read in Teale), the bee is practically 
the only one to be domesticated by man; and until comparatively modern 
times honey was the universal sweetening substance. It had, there- 
fore, great economic importance. And so we read that Solon, who was 
a practical statesman and a successful merchant, as well as one of the 
Seven Wise Men, made a law regulating bee-keeping, just as King 
Alfred the Great enacted that the bee-keeper must ring bells and clash 
metals to announce the issue of a swarm, so that it could be followed 
and captured: that the Ptolemies carefully organized the production of 
honey; and that great progress in this respect was made in the period 
between Alexander and Augustus.* Cicero and Pliny tell us that a cer- 
tain Aristomachos, who seems to belong to the fourth century B.c., 
devoted sixty years to the study of bees, and that one Philiskos retired 
to a remote wood in order to observe them scientifically. 

Bees figure largely in Greek and Roman myth. They fed the King 
of Heaven when he was hidden in Crete to save him from his father, and 
Virgil says that Jupiter rewarded them for this service; and elsewhere 
he refers to the clanging of the cymbals of the Great Mother to attract 
the bees when swarming—the Great Mother, Cybele, whose priests 
guided the bees to the infant Jupiter. The practice of beating a key on 
a warming-pan was all but universal in the Roman Empire and in 
Great Britain; and scientists now admit that bees have some sense of 
hearing. 

' The Golden Throng (London, 1946), 11. 

? HN. xi. 4. > R.R. iii. 16. 
* Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, R.E. Suppl. iv., s.v. ‘Bienenzucht’. 
5 Georgics, iv. 150. 
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The swarming of the bees reminds us of a typical lyric in The Bab 
Ballads, in which, more suo, W. S. Gilbert concentrated humorously on 
the one thing a bee could not do: 


The hive contained one obstinate bee 
(His name was Peter), and thus spake he; 
Though every bee has shown white feather, 
To bow to tyranny I’m not prone. 

Why should a hive all swarm together? 
Surely a bee can swarm alone! 

Upside down and inside out, 

Backwards, forwards, round about, 
Twirling here and twisting there, 
Topsily, turvily everywhere— 

Pitiful sight it was to see 

Respectable elderly high-class bee, 

Who kicked the beam at sixteen stone, 
Trying his best to swarm alone. 

Yet there is such a thing as individualism among bees. Lindauer 
watched marked bees that did not conform to the pattern of the swarm. 
There is variety and irregularity in the hive work as well as unity.' 

One of the most charming figures im Virgil is the warrior-maid 
Camilla. She is a Nature-child, and though Virgil does not actually 
mention bees in connexion with her, she must have known them well. 
Her father, fleeing from his enemies, tied her as a baby to his spear and 
hurled her across the foaming river Amasenus, to retrieve her later by 
swimming across. He breathed a prayer for her safety to Artemis ;? 
and Artemis, identified with the Italian Diana—‘Queen and Huntress, 
chaste and fair’—loves her beyond the rest: ‘cara mihi ante alias’. 
The golden bow—weapon of Diana—clangs on her shoulder, and the 
goddess honours her in her death.* 

We see another devotee of Artemis in the tragic Hippolytos. Gilbert 
Murray, quem honoris causa nomino, gives us the words Euripides 
ascribed to him: 

To thee this wreathed garland, from a green 
And virgin meadow bear I, O my Queen, 

Where never shepherd leads his grazing ewes 

Nor scythe hath touched. Only the river dews 
Gleam, and the spring bee sings, and in the glade 

Hath solitude her mystic garden made. 


Virgil tells us that kindly Artemis—Diana gave him a new life under the 


? R. Ribbands, op. cit. 305. 2 Aen. xi. 557-60. 
3 Ibid. 537. ‘Ibid. 652, 845-9. 
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name of Virbius amid the Italian woods, in a dwelling apart from the 
world (secretis sedibus).' ‘Everywhere in free and untamed nature,’ 
writes W. F. Otto,? ‘on mountains, plains and in forests, are the play- 
grounds of Artemis—Diana, where she dances and hunts with her 
charming companions the Nymphs.’ 

Virgil, sharing the mythological simile with Homer, compares Dido 
to her. 

The queen herself, Dido, in all her beauty, walked to the temple in state, 
closely attended by a numerous, youthful retinue. She was like Diana when 
she keeps her dancers dancing on the banks of Eurotas or along the slopes of 
Cynthus, with a thousand mountain-nymphs following in bands on this side 
and on that. She is taller than all the other goddesses, as, with her quiver 


slung over her shoulder, she steps her way, and a joy beyond words steals 
into the heart of her mother Latona.* 


Perhaps we may recall at this point Virgil’s comparison between the 
building of Dido’s city and the activities of the bees in a nature-simile 
that must have been based on his own experience. 

It was like the work [to quote Jackson Knight’s version] which keeps the 
bees hard at their tasks about the flowering countryside, as the sun shines in 
the calm of early summer, when they escort their new generation, now full- 
grown, into the open air, or squeeze fluid [liguida; perhaps ‘clear’] honey into 
the bulging cells, packing them with sweet nectar; or else take over loads 
brought by their foragers; or sometimes form up to drive a flock of lazy 
drones from their farmstead. All is ferment of activity; and the scent of 
honey rises with the perfume of thyme.* 

Otto speaks of the hallowed solitude of untouched nature which man 
‘can only rend and disturb but never comprehend or build up. Here is 
a teeming concourse of elements, flora and fauna, life unnumbered 
which sprouts, blooms, spreads its scent, bubbles, hops, leaps, flutters, 
soars and sings; an infinity of sympathy and discord, pairing and 
struggle, rest and feverish movement; and yet all is related, interwoven, 
and borne by a single life-spirit . . .’. This is Virgil’s view, the diuini 
gloria ruris, and diuini is here no idle epithet; it means that nature is an 
expression of the divine; mumen inest, a divine spirit informs and sustains 
all natural life, a spirit symbolized by nymphs and gods. 

Quem fugis, a, demens? habitarunt di quoque siluas. 

To the Greeks, says Otto, 
not the fearful majesty of the sinless judge of conscience but the purity of 
the untouched element was holiest, and they felt that man, this questionable 

' Aen. vii. 774 £. ? Die Gétter Griechenlands, trans. M. Hadas. 

3 Aen. i. 496-502, trans. W. F. Jackson Knight. * Ibid. 430-6. 
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creature that mirrors, doubts, and condemns itself, that has long lost its 
peace through so much distress and so much striving, could only with 
diffidence thrust himself into the chaste environs where the divine hovered 
and held sway. . . . The solitudes of nature possess geniuses of diverse form . 
but the loftiest of all is the encounter with the sublime. It dwells in the clear 
ether of the mountain peak, in the golden iridescence of mountain meadows, 
in the lightning glint of ice-crystals and snowy slopes, in the silent astonish- 
ment of field and forest when the moonlight bathes them in its glow and 
drips glittering from the leaves. Here everything is transparent and weight- 
less. Earth itself has lost its heaviness, and the blood is no longer conscious 
of its dark passions. A dance of white feet seems to hover over the ground. 

. » This is the divine spirit of sublime nature, the lofty shimmering mistress, 
the pure one, who compels delight and yet cannot love . . . reserved and un- 
approachable like wild nature, and yet, like nature, wholly enchantment and 
fresh excitement and lightning beauty. This is Artemis. 


Yes, and this is the wonder and mystery of Artemis, Lady of Wild 
Animals, coming to us from Crete, through Homer, into Virgil, but, 
in essence, universal. 

The philosopher Porphyry tells us in his work on the cave of the 
nymphs! that the ancients gave Artemis the name Melissa (‘bee’), and 
that the souls of human beings come down into our world from the 
Moon-goddess, who is Artemis or Diana in her sky-function. This is 
the goddess whom Homer calls hagne, pure, whom Virgil knows as 
uirgo;* and Virgil himself was called uirgo, parthenias, by his fellow 
students, a fact which is partly, perhaps, responsible for the wrong 
tradition that spells his name with an ‘i’. So too, we may remember, the 
sensitive Milton, a student at Christ’s College—the college of General 
Smuts—at Cambridge, was called ‘the Lady of Christ’s’ 

Of all the animals in Nature, Virgil loved bees best. He had known 
them on his father’s farm for practical purposes and the wonder of all 
their work stirred the poet in him even as it stirred Maeterlinck to write 
The Life of the Bee. He calls their honey purissima’ and fragrantia and 
crystal-clear nectar. ‘They are well known for their cleanly habits, and 
he notes that they do not idly relax their bodies in love: ‘nec corpora 
segnes|in Venerem soluunt’.+ To quote L. A. S. Jermyn’s The Singing 
Farmer: 

And here’s a custom you will marvel at— 
Being their will and pleature—that the bees 
Know not Love’s joys nor Love's satiety. 
Here Virgil refers by name to Venus, the opponent of Artemis—Diana 


" De Antro Nympharum, 18. 2 Cf. for example, Aen. iv. 511. 
3 Georgics iv. 163. * Ibid. 198 f. 
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in the Hippolytos of Euripides. Did Virgil know that the worker-bees 
are female? The Latin apis is feminine, but that is merely the mor- 
phology of grammar. The sex of the queen-bee was proved by a 
Hollander, Swammerdam, a very remarkable man, who lived in the 
seventeenth century, though his great work was published only in 1752. 
Butler in 1609 speaks of ‘Feminine Monarchie’, but does not under- 
stand the method of generation. 
Virgil and all the ancients, except for a passage in Xenophon, refer 
to the ‘king’ of the bees. So too does Shakespeare in Henry V:' 
Therefore doth heaven divide 
The state of man in divers functions, 
Setting endeavour in continual motion; 
To which is fixed, as an aim or butt, 
Obedience: for so work the honey-bees, 
Creatures that by a rule of nature teach 
The act of order to a peopled kingdom. 
They have a King, and officers of sorts; 
Where some, like magistrates, correct at home, 
Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad, 
Others, like soldiers, armed in their stings, 
Make boot upon the summer’s velvet buds; 
Which pillage they with merry march bring home 
To the tent-royal of their emperor: 
Who, busied in his majesty, surveys 
The singing masons building roofs of gold, 
The civil citizens kneading up the honey, 
The poor mechanic porters crowding in 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate, 
The sad-ey’d justice, with his surly hum, 
Delivering o’er to executors pale 
The lazy yawning drone. 


The recognition of human qualities in bees is well illustrated by the 
widespread tradition of ‘telling the bees’, which is still found in England. 
In medieval Germany, when the owner died, the eldest son knocked 
three times on the hive and said: 


Ime, din Har est dot, 
Verlatt mi nit in meiner Not.? 


This custom continued into modern times. In England, to quote one 
instance out of hundreds, a woman who had just lost her husband was 
asked by a friend if the bees had been told. On finding out that they 


1. ii. 183 ff. 
? H. M. Ransome, op. cit. 161. 
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had not, the friend took cake and sugar and put these in the hives, 
rattled some keys, and said: 


Honeybees, honeybees, hear what I say, 


Your master J. A. has passed away, 
But his wife now begs you will freely stay 
And still gather honey for many a day. 


This was in 1840, and the place was Lincolnshire. In Normandy, when 
a member of the family died, the bees were told: Your father, mother, 
or some other relation has died. They were also informed of births 
and marriages. Among the Akamba of East Africa, when the bee- 
master dies, the nearest relatives go to the hives, pelt them with 
pebbles and say: “Wake up, you bees. Your owner is dead; but you 
' must not cease to work and gather honey.”' In America, Whittier’s 
poem, Telling the Bees (1858), shows how the custom spread across the 
Atlantic. He sees a little girl draping the hives with black— 


Trembling I listened, the summer sun 
Had the chill of snow; 

For I knew she was telling the bees of one 
Gone on the journey we all must go. 


The Romans had a special interest in the ordered life of the bee. 

‘They live as in an army’, says Varro; and Virgil writes: 
They pass their lives beneath the might of law; 
They know the patriot’s zeal and reverence 
For household gods: mindful of frosts to come, 
They toil through summer, garnering the gains 
Into a common store. While some keep watch 
Over the forage, and, by compact firm, 
Toil in the fields, others within the hive 
Are laying first foundations for the combs 
With sticky rheum, the ooze of daffodils, 
Wherefrom in turn they hang the clinging wax... . 


Some are allotted guardians of the gates: 

These are heaven’s spies to mark the watery clouds, 
Or take their turn as porters to receive 

The foragers’ burdens.” 


A modern bee-keeper might object to the definition of propolis or 
bee-glue as ‘the ooze of daffodils’; but there is agreement that it is often 
derived from plants. For the rest, he would agree with Virgil. 


There is something curiously human-like in their movements [says Tickner 


? Ibid. 300. 2 Georgics iv. 154 ff., trans. L. A. S, Jermyn. 
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Edwardes], and the old comparison of a bee-hive to a city of men is never out 
of mind. There are incessant hurryings to and from; chance meetings at 
street-corners; altercations where we can almost hear the surly comment and 
the tart reply; busy masons and tilers and warehouse-hands at work every- 
where; a hundred different enterprises going forward in every thronging 


thoroughfare or narrow lane, from the great main entrance to the remotest 
drone-haunted corner.! 


The bees that ventilate the hive by their fanning, activities do not go 
on strike for trade-union hours. They work through the night. 


In all the great placid void of darkened hill and dale around [writes 
Edwardes], in the whole blue arch overhead, alive with the flinching silver 
of the stars, there is no sound but the chance trill of a nightingale, the bark 
of a shepherd’s dog on the distant upland, or, now and then, the droning 
song of a beetle passing invisibly by. All the world seems at rest, save these 
mysterious people in the hives; and with them the sound of labour is only 
re-doubled. . . . A light brought cautiously to bear . . . discloses the alighting- 
board covered with rows of bees, working, as it were, for their lives; while . . . 
the sentries guard it day and night, just as soldiers guarded the gates of 
human cities in olden times.” 


If you look at Ribband’s scientific book, The Behaviour and Social 
Life of Honeybees (p. 299), you will see that the organization is even more 
complex. The duties of the workers are arranged according to age: 
feeding the larvae, receiving the nectar from the foragers, cleaning up 


the debris, building and capping the comb, flight from the hive on 
foraging journeys, acting as guards, fanning for ventilation, dancing 
after the discovery of food. Yet, marvellous as the organization is, 
scientists also report initiative and adaptation to new circumstances. 
Of one of his experiments, Ribbands says (p. 118) ‘each bee had its 
own individuality’. 

The Roman quality of pietas, loyalty that asks for no reward, in 
which there is the motive of service, was specially noted in bees by 
Virgil, as by modern writers: 


Offtimes too, as they roam around 
They bruise their wings against hard stones and sink 
O’erladen to a willing death: so strong 
Their love of flowers, their creative pride 
In honey. Therefore, though the narrow span 
Of seven years limit individual lives, 
The race remains imperishable; the house 
Can boast to a great age its fortune stands, 
And long its noble lineage. 


! The Lore of the Honeybee (London, 1923), 49 
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Stat fortuna domus. the motto of Harrow School: tradition upheld by 
the devotion of countless individuals. ‘With wings frayed from wiuds 
and from contact with tens of thousands of leaves and petals,’ writes 
Teale,’ ‘the summer workers reach the end of their strength and expire, 
seeking to lift one last load of nectar. . . . We are reminded of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress: “This I have resolved upon, he said, to wit, to run 
when I can, to go when I cannot run, to creep when I cannot go.”’ 
The actual life of the worker bee is not seven years, but scarcely as 
many weeks; though the queen is said to go on for several years. Virgil 
seems to be quoting Aristotle ;* but his main point is the principle of the 
One and the Many, the universal and the particular, and here we surely 
have the supreme exemplification of Shelley’s line— 


The One remains, the Many change and pass. 
Furthermore (Virgil proceeds), 


Not e’en in Egypt, mighty Lydia, 
Among the Parthian tribes, in Media, 
...is a king 


So worshipful.? 
Yet it would seem today that the ‘feminine monarchie’, as Butler called 


it, is exercised rather by the worker-bees than by the queen. 
Perhaps the most puzzling passage in the fourth Georgic is Virgil’s 


account of the battle of the bees, in which gentle Virgilian humour and 
pathos mingle with poetic fantasy. It is quoted with approval by 
Columella.* In Dryden’s spirited if not always accurate translation: 


And Murm’ring Sounds proclaim the Civil War. 
Inflam’d with ire, and trembling with Disdain, 
Scarce can their Limbs their mighty Souls contain. 
With Shouts, the Cowards Courage they excite, 
And martial Clangors call ’em out to fight: 

With hoarse Allarms the hollow Camp rebounds, 
That imitates the Trumpets angry Sounds: 

Then to their common Standard they repair; 

The nimble Horsemen scour the Fields of Air. 

In form of Battel drawn, they issue forth, 

And ev’ry Knight is proud to prove his Worth. 
Prest for their Country’s Honour, and their King’s, 
On their sharp Beaks they whet their pointed Stings— 


surely this is a humorous touch!— 
And exercise their Arms— 


* Op. cit., 146. 2 Hist. Anim. 554°. 
3 Georgics, iv. 210 ff., trans. L. A. S. Jermyn. + R.R. ix. 9, 4-6. 
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their ‘muscles’: another touch of humour!—— 


and tremble with their Wings. . . 

With shouts the daring Foe to Battel is defy’d. 

And so— 

The shocking Squadrons meet in mortal Fight: 

Headlong they fall from high, and wounded wound, 

And heaps of slaughter’d Souldiers bite the Ground. 

Hard Hailstones lye not thicker on the Plain; 

Nor shaken Oaks such Show’rs of Acorns rain. 

With gorgeous wings the Marks of Sov’raign Sway— 
though Aristotle says that gaudy bees, like gaudy and showy women, 
are good for nothing'— 

The two contending Princes make their way; 

Intrepid thro’ the midst of danger go; 

Their friends encourage, and amaze the Foe. 

With mighty Souls in narrow Bodies prest, 

They challenge, and encounter Breast to Breast; 

So fix’d on Fame— 


we have a Roman touch here, but it is Dryden’s, not Virgil’s— 


unknowing how to fly, 
And obstinately bent to win or dye... 
Till one prevails for one can only Reign. 


And then comes Virgil’s typical ending as he thinks of human life, for 
puluis et umbra sumus— 

hi motus animorum atque haec certamina tanta 

pulueris exigui iactu compressa quiescunt. 


Aristotle says that bees usually fight their enemies out of doors.? 
Varro speaks of bees who continually fight one another.? Columella 
writes that bees wage a sort of civil war among themselves and foreign 
wars against other swarms.* He notes the scattering of dust to disperse 
them (practised also in South Africa at the Cape), but suggests in 
addition sprinkling with honey and water, to which Varro would add 
wine. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica says that wasps and hornets often 
attack bees and that large numbers perish on both sides. Ribbands, 
in his authoritative book on bees (p. 179), quotes von Buttel-Reepen 
as saying about robber-bees that their flights about the hive were ‘timid 
and anxious’ and notes that the guards of the defenders ‘often flew at 
them while they were still in the air’. Could Virgil possibly have got his 


' Hist. Anim. 627°. ? Ibid. 625". 3 R.R. iii. 35. + Ibid. iv. 9. 
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idea cf an aerial battle from circumstances like these? Many years ago 
I received a college magazine from Ceylon in which it was suggested 
that what Virgil had in mind was the nuptial flight. But this involves 
only the queen and a few drones. In a paper to the Virgil Society in 
1946 the Rev. Dr. Scott-James suggested the union of two swarms, the 
queen of one being doomed to die. Now Aristotle speaks of a union of 
two swarms:' ‘if a small swarm happens to settle near to a large one, it 
will shift to join this large one’; and ‘if the king they have abandoned 
joins them, they put him to death’. Ribbands reports, ‘Knight (1807) 
watched a swarm enter a tree cavity already accepted by another one; 
they joined amicably’.? But the two main points made by Virgil—aerial 
contact and a battle producing numerous casualties—remain unac- 
counted for. Dr. S. H. Skaife thinks Virgil may have seen a fight in mid- 
air between robber-bees and bees defending the hive ; but even if the pas- 
sage is bad science, it is glorious poetry, and that is Virgil’s main concern. 

At the very beginning of his fourth book Virgil strikes the note of 
wonder: ‘admiranda tibi levium spectacula rerum’—the marvellous 
scenes of a miniature world. ‘Every step of the way in the life of the bee’, 
writes Edwardes, ‘is hedged about with wonders.’ Not least is the 
building of the comb, the angles of whose cells have been shown by 
eminent mathematicians to be the most economical and the best suited 
to the various inhabitants of the hive. But most wonderful of all is the 
method of communication, revealed some twenty-five years ago to 
incredulous scientists by the great von Frisch of Munich. It used to be 
thought that bees communicated by sound: von Frisch has shown that 
they do so by dances. Experimenting with marked bees, he found that 
they told their comrades that there was food in the vicinity by executing 
a round dance. “They whirl around in narrow circles,’ he says, ‘turning 
alternately to the right and the left. In this way they cause intense ex- 
citement among the bees about them. . . . These first join in the dance 
and then fly out to find the food.’ 

But the bees also learn the nature of the food in this way. Small 
samples of the nectar collected are disgorged by the forager in the course 
of the dance, so that the other bees know the scent of the flowers they 
are to seek out. For example, says von Frisch, ‘we feed some marked 
phlox blossoms on which we have put droplets of sugar-water. The 
nectar secreted in the deep floral tubes of the phlox blossoms can only 
be reached by the long tongues of butterflies. Therefore, under normal 
conditions, bees never visit phlox. In spite of this fact, we can now, 
soon after the beginning of our experiment, observe that bees begin to 

Op. cit. 625°. 2 Op. cit. 171. 
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visit, though in vain, the phlox beds in the neighbourhood.’ They must 
therefore have been told in the hive that, for the time being, phlox scent 
is a clue to food. 

But more, by the vigour of the dance and the time it lasts, the bees in 
the hive also learn the value of the new source of supply. A listless, 
languid dance could mean that the nectar is poor in sugar-content, or 
is difficult to collect, or that it is too far away, or that bad weather is 
threatening. All these functions have been tested by experiment. 

If the food is more than a few hundred feet away, the round dance is 
replaced by the ‘wagging’ dance which consists of two flattish semi- 
circles with their bases facing each other. On the straight dividing line 
between the semicircles, the bee wags its abdomen rapidly—hence the 
name. This dance indicates the direction in which the food lies and also 
its distance from the hive. The distance is conveyed by the speed at 
which the dance is performed. The closer the food is to the hive the 
quicker the wagging parts of the dance along the straight line succeed 
one another, according to law which has international value for the 
language of the bees. ‘It is probable’, says von Frisch, ‘that the energy 
spent during the flight is an important means of measurement among 
bees.’ As to direction, the bee’s straight wagging run poiats straight to 
the feeding-place. The bee orientates itself by the sun, always flying 
at a certain chosen angle to it. In this it is helped by its wonderful 
compound eye which contains, according to Cheshire, 63,000 ommatidia 
or facets. ‘By maintaining the dance at the same angle at which it flew 
when foraging, the bee indicates the direction to be followed.’ 

Then, owing to the complicated structure of the eye and to the fact 
that light from a blue sky is partly polarized—bees can perceive the plane 
of polarization where we cannot, without instruments—the bee can tell 
where the sun is even if it is hidden behind a mountain or a house or 
clouds, as long as a portion of blue sky is visible. The evidence for this 
complex aspect of the subject rests on repeated experiments by von Frisch. 

Finally, bees can estimate time exactly. “{wenty-five years ago,’ 
writes von Frisch, ‘we trained bees to come and feed at a sugar-bowl 
during a certain time of day only. Even on days when we did not give 
them any food, they came to the feeding-place at the right time; as if 
they had a watch.’ 

To Virgil it seems that the bees share the universal life-spirit, the 
anima mundi, and that they are an expression of the Divine. We 
remember the comment in the fourth Georgic: 


His quidam signis atque haec exempla secuti— 
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meditating on all the wonders demonstrated by the bees [and we have 
glanced at a few only], certain philosophers 
Have declared that on bees is bestowed some share of the soul divine, 
Some draughts of the aether of heaven, for that God moves everywhere, 
Through earth, the expanse of the sea and the limitless depth of air. 
Yea, and to Him they return, for not unto Him do they die 
At dissolution! There is no death; but they live and they fly 
To the ranks of starland and enter the high-reared hall of the sky.' 


Because of this anima mundi and their marvellous intelligence bees 
have a peculiarly close bond with the spirit of man. 

The scientific Aristotle writes that wasps and hornets are quite ‘devoid 
of the extraordinary features which characterize bees; and this we 
should expect, for they have nothing divine about them as bees have’.? 
Even the vulgar Trimalchio, at his over-loaded dinner-table, says ‘apes 
enim ego diuinas bestias puto’ ;? and there are many similar utterances 
in classical antiquity. So too thinks the Zulu wiseman Madela.* 

Bees were early connected with the soul and the spirits of the 
departed. In Furtwingler’s Antike Gemmen (PI. 22) there is a picture 
of a small boy rising up out of a jar, with a bee above his head. Hyginus 
tells the tale of the child of Glaukos who had been suffocated in a jar 
and was restored to life by Polyeidos. The bee seems to represent the 
returning soul of the child. On the Minoan ‘Ring of Nestor’ we see 
the butterfly as the symbol of immortality; and the actual Greek word 
for ‘butterfly’, yux1}, is also the word for ‘soul’. The bee in the picture 
denotes a new stage of life, as the butterfly does in its transformation. 
The bee too is a winged creature suggesting the flight of the soul as 
birds do in ancient Egypt. But its identification with the soul is far 
more widespread. 

There is a common Germanic tradition that the soul leaves the body 
in sleep or at death in the form of a bee. The goddess Artemis, who is 
connected in one of her functions with the spirit-world, is represented 
on Ephesian bronze tesserae from Roman times by a stag on the one 
side and a bee on the other. ‘Many references to bee-souls’, writes 
Hilda Ransome,’ ‘in the writings of the later Greek philosophers are 
connected with the belief in the transmigration of souls. The bees are 
emblematic of fresh incarnations.’ Porphyry says that all souls destined 
for incarnation are called ‘bees’, and that those who live justly and have 


? 219-26, trans. A. S. Way (adapted). 

2 De Gen. Anim. iii. 10. 

3 Petronius, Sat. 56. + See below, p. 170. 

5 The Sacred Bee in Ancient Times and Folklore, 106. 
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performed such things as are acceptable to the gods will return whence 
they came.' We may mention here the theory of the ox-born bee which 
Virgil describes and which is found in Varro, Columella (who regards 
it with caution), Pliny, Ovid, and the Geoponica of Florentinus. 
Antigonos of Karystos (third century B.c.) says: ‘In Egypt if you bury 
the ox in certain places . . . they say that bees fly out: for the ox putrefies 
and is resolved into bees’.? It may be that the confusion arose because 
flies settle on decaying flesh—which a bee will never do. But the 
fundamental idea was that the life of the bullock would pass into a new 
form in the shape of bees. And we note that Virgil places the operation 
in spring, ‘when the Zephyrs begin to stir the waves’>—i.e. when the 
Sun is in Taurus. Servius on Aen. i. 430 relates how Ceres made bees 
come from the body of the old woman Melissa, slain because she refused 
to divulge the secret rites of Ceres. 

In the Egyptian book of the Spirit-world (Am-tuat) the voices of 
souls are compared to the hum of bees; and Virgil likens the souls by 
the river Lethe who are awaiting incarnation to a swarm of bees:* 


ac ueluti in pratis ubi apes aestate serena— 


even as when in the meadows when summer is unclouded the bees 
settie on the many-coloured blossoms, streaming around the snow-white 
lilies, and all the field is alive with their humming. 

Pausanias tells how bees built a temple for Apollo among the Hyper- 
boreans;5 and Butler (1609) relates how a woman, to cure her bees of 
sickness, procured consecrated bread from her priest and put it in the 
hive. “Whereupon the murraine ceased . . . and the woman lifting up 
the Hive . . . saw there . . . a Chapell built by the bees, with an altar in it, 
the walls adorned by marvellous skill of architecture.’ 

All over Europe, in England, France, Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Holland, we find the pleasant legend that bees sing a hymn in their hive 
on Christmas Eve. In France bees are connected with several church 
festivals such as Candlemas (2 February), Rogation Days, Good Friday, 
and Corpus Christi Day. 

Wax was used for church candles, and honey, usually with milk, the 
symbol of natural prosperity in the Golden Age, forms the offering 
made to spirits from the time of Homer,* through classical Greece, the 
mystery religions, Mithraism, intv Eastern and Western Christianity 
up to the seventh century A.D. 

* De Antro Nympharum, 18. 

2 Quoted by H. M. Ransome, op. cit. 114. 

3 Georgics iv. 305. + Aen, vi. 707-9. 
6 Od. xi. 27, the invocation of the dead. 
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We look at the multifarious activities of the bees, we experiment, we 
classify. But we do not understand all. External observation and logical 
formulation still leave something to be explored; so says von Frisch, 
so Thorpe (1956). Behind all is the logos of Herakleitos, the plan of 
the Universe, that something which comes before the physical but that 
we call, perversely, metaphysics, the element without which, as Erwin 
Schrédinger said, we cannot explain the Universe. ‘Eyes and ears are 
bad witnesses,’ said Herakleitos, ‘if men have barbarian souls.’ We must 
be able to penetrate the world of the senses to reach truth. We see 
Chesterton ridentem dicere uerum, humorously pointing the moral: 


They haven't got no noses, 
The fallen sons of Eve; 

Even the smell of roses 

Is not what they supposes; 

But more than mind discloses, 
And more than men believe.' 


Such is the universality of the bee that primitive peoples in Africa 
and Asia share the spiritual beliefs about bees that are found in the 
fundamental strata of our own civilization. For in the simplicity of 
childhood there is often an insight that is lost at a later stage: ‘Heaven 
lies about us in our infancy.’ There is a story from the year 1854 about 
a little girl of nine who stood watching the hives. ‘What are these?’ 
she asked, ‘Bees, of course,’ was the impatient reply. ‘No,’ she said. 
‘No, we only call them that. If you saw them as I see them, you would 
not call them insects. I see them as fairies. I see them as souls.’ 

And so, in our tribute to one whom Francis Bacon called ‘chastest 
poet and royalest’, the bees with their cleanly habits and royal system 
may form a not unfitting symbol. 


Postscript. After this article had been written, I learned from a Zulu 
wise man, Laduma Madela (through the courtesy of Professor O. F. 
Raum, of University College, Fort Hare), that several ancient beliefs 
about bees were recognized by him: e.g. that they have a king; that they 
are wise ; that they have a language ; that they communicate messages to 
men ; that they are part of a universal anima mundi ; that honey is impor- 
tant for health (cf. the words of Jonathan, Sam. xiv. 29-30); that it 
confers wisdom and eloquence; and that bees are connected with the 
spirits of the departed. 


* Quoted by R. Ribbands, op. cit. 32. 
* Retold from the account in H. M. Ransome, op. cit. 
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TWO PASSAGES IN THE THIRD BOOK 
OF THE AENEID 


By W. F. WITTON 


quid puer Ascanius? superatne et uescitur aura? 
quem tibi iam Troia.... (339-40) 


NINGTON, after duly reporting that this is a solitary instance 
in Virgil of a hemistich where the sense is incomplete, concludes 
a lengthy comment as follows: ‘On the whole, there seems no good reason 
to doubt that we have the passage as Virgil left it. If we cannot complete 
the hemistich satisfactorily, we may console ourselves with thinking that 
he could not either.’ But why should we be so ready to limit the poetic 
invention of Virgil? Have we learnt nothing from ‘sic uos non uobis’? 
Consider the situation. Andromache has met Aeneas unexpectedly, and 
asks about his son Ascanius. ‘Is he still alive?’ The question brings 
back to her mind the terrible fate of her own son, Astyanax, and her 
emotion chokes her. Virgil could not complete the line, because its 
speaker could not. 

I foresee the objection that will be raised to this interpretation: that 
such a dramatic treatment of a situation is foreign to the canons of the 
epic; the thing is unparalleled, and therefore unthinkable. But in defiance 
of the present hyper-sophisticated generation, which holds that every 
work of art must conform to some sort of rules and admit of easy classi- 
fication, I venture to think that a man of genius may still, on occasion, 
adopt a method of putting his meaning and his feeling across, which he 
never again found it necessary, or possible, to employ. 

(2) illos porticibus rex accipiebat in amplis: 
aulai medio libabant pocula Bacchi 
impositis auro dapibus, paterasque tenebant. (353-5) 


All that Conington has to say is ‘‘‘paterasque tenebant”’ is censured 
by Heyne as weak, but the two lines are evidently meant to give a picture, 
where the Trojans are seen cups in hand’. ‘There can be no question 
that the current rendering, “They were pouring libations, with a feast 
served on gold, and they held the cups’, is intolerably weak; and 
Conington’s defence is equally weak, since two lines might ‘give a picture’ 
and yet be poetically deplorable. Hence Mackail in his Oxford edition 
of 1930 regards the passage as a piece of early work, one of Virgil’s tibicines 
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which he did not live to revise. I think, however, that it is due to the 
memory of the poet to get reasonable sense out of his words, if it can 
be done without violence. Consider, again, the context. Virgil is at pains 
to tell us that Helenus is not only a king, but a prosperous king, with 
everything handsome about him; and he gives us a picture of his enter- 
tainment of the Trojans, ending with ‘Gold were the trenchers for the 
viands, and gold the cups in their hands’ ; the emphasis in both halves of 
the line is on auro. En tibi luxuries, Virgil might have said; but he drops 
the somewhat sordid subject—Homer or Pindar might have expatiated 
on it—and hastens on with his tale. 

I am quite prepared to be told that others before myself have seen 
this emphasis upon the word auro, though the rendering seems never to 
have got into the text-books; but if, after this, anyone refuses to admit 
that this was what Virgil meant, I shall deduct five per cent. off his 
marks for Latin Translation. 
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THE IMPERFECT PARALLEL BETWIXT 
PAINTING AND POETRY 


By T. J. B. SPENCER 


(Plates VI-VIII) 


N 1695, in the last decade of his literary activity, Dryden borrowed 

(as he tells us) two months from his Virgil, and published a prose 
translation of the Latin poem De Arte Graphicd by the Frenchman, 
Charles Dufresnoy; and to it he prefixed his well-known essay, ‘A 
Parallel betwixt Painting and Poetry’. Among Dryden’s critical writings, 
this may justly be regarded as the worst. Here Swift’s jibe about the 
Prefaces seems to be justified—how they were 


meerly writ at first for filling, 
To raise the Volume’s Price, a Shilling. 


Dryden was a prospective critic, always at his best when discussing the 
technical problems in front of him. Here he was, for once, writing 
about something which could have little significance for him as a literary 
practitioner. He is, indeed, unusually self-depreciatory about it. ‘First, 
then, the Reader may be pleas’d to know, that it was not of my own 
choice that I undertook this Work.’ He admits that he is not ‘sufficiently 
vers’d in the Terms of Art’; and ‘I have not ingag’d my self to any per- 
fect Method, neither am I loaded with a full Cargo’. He was, he says, 
encouraged to do it by ‘many of our most Skillfull Painters’ (in fact, by 
Johann Closterman and Gottfried Kneller). ‘I have been importun’d 
to say something farther of this Art [of painting]; and to make some 
Observations on it in relation to the Likeness and agreement which it has 
with Poetry its Sister.’ However, he provides a good deal of ‘padding’— 
paragraphs of quotation from other critics, Giovanni Pietro Bellori and 
the younger Philostratos, whom he has hastily consulted for the purpose. 
He wanders off, at little provocation, to discuss the literary topics in 
which he is really interested—the use of chorus in drama, the poetical 
merits of Virgil, and so forth; and he breaks off in the middle, as if he 
were fatigued by the subject and could not think of anything more to say. 

The unsatisfactory plan and manner of the ‘Parallel betwixt Painting 
and Poetry’ are not compensated for by the high quality of the content. 
When one comes to tabulate exactly what affinities Dryden finds, they 
make up a list of items which are often trivial and in some cases beneath 
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criticism. His comparison of metaphors in writing with colours in paint- 
ing (which came to him from Plutarch) may perhaps be of value and 
bear discussion. But many of the other points of comparison will not. 
Painting pleases the eye, poetry pleases the mind; they both work by 
means of deceit, that is, by fiction; not all subjects are fit for painting, 
not all subjects are fit for a poem; no obscenity is permissible in either 
painting or poetry; tragedies and historical paintings can be carved out 
of parts of epic poems; comedy is equivalent to the painting of scenes 
of low life, such as those by Dutch painters, and farce is like painting 
grotesques; a painter must reject all trifling ornaments, likewise a poet 
must refuse all tedious and unnecessary descriptions. 

And occasionally Dryden sinks even below the level of the banal. In 
a picture the personages must not all be facing in the same direction; 
so, in a play, the characters must occasionally oppose each other and be 
contrasted. He searches for something equivalent to the tragic &paptia, 
the flaw in the Sophoklean tragic hero: ‘Such in Painting are the Warts 
and Moles, which adding a likeness to the Face, are not therefore to be 
omitted.’ He tries to find something comparabie to the Petronian 
curiosa felicitas of poetry—the happy chance in the choice of words, 
which, combined with scrupulous search, may produce something 
beyond ‘judgement’, but brilliantly or exquisitely expressive. And he 
tells the story, a commonplace one about several ancient painters, 
notably Protogenes and Nealkes'—how the painter was trying to paint 
an angry dog or spirited horse, and got everything right except the 
foam about the mouth; again and again he tried, but remained dis- 
satisfied with his work as unnatural; eventually, in a fit of bad temper, 
he flung the paintbrush at the offending place in the picture, as if to 
destroy it; and this laid on the paint just right, when all his art had 
failed. Such, says Dryden, is the curiosa felicitas of poetry. 

But Dryden, even in difficulties, is still Dryden; and occasionally 
that candour and magnanimity of his break through. ‘I am not satis- 
fy’d’, he admits a little ruefully, ‘that the comparison betwixt the two 
Arts in the last Paragraph is altogether so just as it might have been.’ 


And he confesses that the whole thing, anyway, was the labour of only 
twelve mornings. 


And perhaps the Judges of Painting and Poetry, when I tell them, how 
short a time it cost me, may make me the same answer, which my late Lord 
Rochester made to one, who to commend a Tragedy, said it was written in 
three weeks; How the Devil could he be so long about it? For that Poem was 
infamously bad; and I doubt this Parallel is little better. 


' Pliny, H. N. xxxv. 36; and others. 
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Yet the ‘Parallel’, although it is one of the few works in which Dryden 
seems to be confined within the limits of conventional theory, is of 
value in showing how strong these theories and convictions were about 
the relations between the arts, from the Renaissance to the eighteenth 
century. It is worth inquiring why Dryden, the greatest critical mind 
of his century, was unable to make much of some of these favourite 
critical notions. What has gone wrong? I am not referring to the philo- 
sophical fallacies which Lessing and others explored in the next century, 
but to the lack of intellectual dignity with which the subject is discussed. 

The first thing to say is that a theoretical basis for this kind of joint 
investigation of the laws of painting and poetry was found to be very 
difficult to establish, because the classical precedent was extremely shaky. 
No literary critic of ancient times had much to say about the Parallel; 
it is mentioned briefly and incidentally, in a manner that is suggestive 
rather than clear. There was no Vitruvius of ancient painting; nothing 
better than Pliny’s ragbag of gossip and miscellaneous technicalities. 

The Parallel or Sisterhood of the arts, although generally associated 
with the tag ut pictura poesis, was really based upon a famous saying 
generally quoted from Plutarch: ‘Poetry is vocal painting, painting is 
silent poetry’ (which is, in fact, what Dufresnoy starts from in his poem). 
There are several things to be said about this bon mot when one comes 
to explore it. First, it is not Plutarch’s; but Plutarch attributes it to 
Simonides (or to one of them) of the fifth century B.c.; and Simonides 
(either of them, for their fragments are inevitably confused, and were 
formerly more so) was a witty but unreliable judge of things in general; 
‘the Greek Voltaire’, Lessing called him.' Secondly, Plutarch, in his 
various moral and philosophical writings, quotes the saying not once 
but three times. Once, without any definite censure or approval, but 
with a few sentences of discussion. A second time (in his excellent 
dissertation on how to interest young men in the reading of poetry), he 
says that, though it may be necessary at first to explain to your students 
the mimetic nature of poetry by comparison with painting, you must 
soon get them beyond the oft-repeated saying that ‘poetry is vocal 
painting and painting silent poetry’. This sounds rather disparaging. 
The third time he quotes it (in his Symposiacs) only to contradict it, 
suggesting the much more fascinating and appropriate idea that ‘poetry 
is vocal dancing, and dancing is silent poetry’. 

None of the Renaissance /iferary critics made very much of this and 
similar ideas, though Ben Jonson transcribed a few sentences from the 

* Preface to Laokoon. 

2 De gloria Athen. 3 (346 f); De aud. poet. 17 f -18; Quaest. conviv. ix. 15. 
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elder Philostratos (without acknowledgement) in his Discoveries;' and 
Shakespeare was aware of the discussion, as the opening scene of Timon 
of Athens shows. It was not the literary critics, but the art critics, who 
were so keen on the parallel. Charles Dufresnoy, whose poem De Arte 
Graphicé Dryden translated into prose, was a painter—a minor painter, 
a friend of Pierre Mignard and Poussin—who lived long at Rome and 
wrote his poem there. He was in close contact with that strong move- 
ment which classicized French official painting in the seventeenth 
century. What he wrote was a didactic critical poem belonging to a 
well-known literary genre, familiar to us, of course, in the examples of 
Horace, Boileau, and Pope (but, it is to be noted, Dufresnoy’s poem was 
completed at least twenty years, and published six years, before Boi- 
leau’s L’Art poétique). Dryden puts the poem precisely in its place 
alongside other seventeenth-century efforts at the investigation of the 
laws of nature as applicable to the arts: those ould 
prefer to call them, ‘laws’) which were to be vercd ocr ised, 
and by which Nature’s methods were to be anc wis Would 
be found (it was supposed), once they had been discovered, to corre- 
spond to the best practice and most authoritative theory of the Ancieuts. 

All the Rules of Painting are methodically, concisely, and yet clearly de- 
liver’d in this present Treatise which I have translated. Bossu has not given 
more exact Rules for the Epique Poem, nor Dacier for Tragedy . . . than our 
Fresnoy has made for Painting. 

But in the prevailing regularizing and classicizing of the arts in the 
later seventeenth century (predominantly in France), the classicizing of 
painting was much impeded by one simple fact: Greek and Roman paint- 
ings had not survived. The painters of the Renaissance had been in an 
entirely different position from the poets, architects, and sculptors 
vis-a-vis the masterpieces of antiquity. In literature, the glory and the 
grandeur of Greek and Roman masterpieces had always been there—the 
foundation of education and the guide of taste—dazzling, daunting, 
directing, and perhaps misleading the poets. But not so the painters. 
The materials on which pictures were painted were highly perishable: 
plastered walls, canvas, wooden panels. These rot away. 

Nowadays, we know a certain amount about Greek and Roman paint- 
ing. Soon after the middle of the eighteenth century Herculaneum and 
Pompeii began to be excavated; and tolerable copies and debased ver- 
sions of some Greek paintings were disinterred from that Brighton of 
the ancient world. And in the early nineteenth century the vase-paintings 

1 Ben Jonson, Works (ed. Herford and Simpson), viii. 609-11; Philostr. 
Imagines. 1, preface. 
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which in the eighteenth century had been supposed to be ‘Etruscan’ were 
recognized as Greek, and in due course have come to be regarded as, in 
some cases, masterpieces of Greek art—and (faute de mieux) the decora- 
tion of vases can be accepted as a minor branch of the art of painting. 
But nothing of this was known to the painters of the Renaissance. 
Nothing of ancient painting was extant (apart from a few decorative 
grotteschi). \n literature (as in sculpture and architecture), since the 
men of the Renaissance had the productions of antiquity before their 
eyes, the ‘forms’ in which they could work were ready made; and con- 
stant pressure was exerted throughout Europe upon poets, sculptors, 
and architects, to regard these forms as a perfection which they had 
best imitate if they intended to be serious artists and not merely popular 
entertainers (like writers of stage-plays). But in painting there were no 
such examples surviving; and it is hard to deny that this gave the painter 
a considerable advantage. He had a free hand. There were no great 
paintings of the ancients whose reputation might repress his individua- 
lity. There were no extraneous formulas, except those he learnt from 
his living masters. Classical myth, history, decorative art, were all raw 
material to a painter. They could hardly control the way he composed 
a painting. Ancient sculpture was of great importance for Renaissance 
painting, both figure and decorative sculpture; but it did not provide the 
painters with ‘forms’, with anything comparable to the literary genres, 
epic, tragedy, pastoral, and so forth; nothing comparable to the orders 
of architecture, or the unities in the drama. Renaissance painting was 
the most intensely individualistic of the arts. Even at its most serious, 
pompous, or official, it has a vivacity, a vivid contemporary quality— 
which it shares with only those kinds of literature, notably the popular 
drama, which were not closely tied to classical precedent. It is this 
which makes the second-rate masters and third-rate masters of Renais- 
sance painting delightful and exciting, whereas to read the second- and 
third-rate poetry based on classical models is a weariness of the flesh. 
Contrast this, for a moment, with sculpture. Works of sculpture, of 
all the major plastic arts, tend to survive. Grecian buildings got knocked 
down, or were destroyed by earthquakes, time, or Turks. Paintings dis- 
appeared completely because of the perishable nature of the materials. 
Sculpture, too, suffered from dangers. Marble went into the lime-kiln; 
and bronze, being valuable, was melted down. But once lost and buried 
or thrown into the sea, a piece of sculpture survived quite well. A bronze © 
statue acquired a gruesome green colour; but this came to be valued and 
called the patina. Marble statues might have limbs broken and lost. But 
this did not seem to matter very much—you soon get used to it; indeed, 
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people seem to be able to gaze quite cheerfully, and with steady. nerves, 
upon statues of Venus looking very much like something out of Titus Andro- 
nicus: a spectacle which would have turned the stomach of an ancient 
Greek and prompted him decently to re-inter the statue in Mother Earth. 

The great survival-value of ancient sculpture has meant that the 
tradition in sculpture has been very strong, and quite different from the 
tradition of European painting, which had no ancient models. In fact, 
owing to the rigidity of classical models the history of European sculp- 
ture since the fifteenth century has shown a remarkable uniformity, not 
sharing to any comparable extent in those great cultural phases and 
intellectual movements within which we chronicle literature. From 
Michelangelo to Maillol the prevailing subjects for serious sculpture 
have been men exhibiting their muscles and nymphs displaying their 
nubile charms. Not only the Renaissance sculptors, but also those 
whom we have come to call the Baroque, believed they were classical in 
manner. Bernini had no idea that he was a Baroque sculptor; as we 
know from his discourse to the Academy in Paris on 5 September 1665, 
he firmly recommended following the ancient sculptors.' No Enlighten- 
ment shed confidence on the forms of sculpture. No glad dawn of a 
Romantic Revival can be discerned; Flaxman and Thorwaldsen and 
Canova held European sculpture firmly in the grip of the muscles of 
their men and the nubilities of their nymphs. Nor did Victorianism 
have much influence on the aesthetics of sculpture. The statues in the 
1851 Exhibition were the same old things—though to be sure, the mus- 
cles of the men were slightly less protuberant and the nubile charms of 
the nymphs somewhat less disclosed. Only in the twentieth century 
have the sculptors got away from the weight of the Greco-Roman tra- 
dition: anything rather than that. The Romantic Revolt in sculpture 
came a hundred and fifty years after it had taken place in the other arts. 

The painters of the Renaissance and after were never in the same 
humiliated position as the sculptors or the poets, for the simple reason 
that there were no paintings from the ancient world. Dr. Johnson, it 
will be recalled, disparaged Cowley’s love-poems with the comment that 
they might have been written by a philosophical thymer who had only 
heard of another sex. The Renaissance painters were in rather the same 
position: they had only heard of Greek and Roman painting. They 
heard a good deal about it. They were told that Apelles and Zeuxis and 
so on were the greatest painters who ever lived. But since there was 
nothing surviving of those persons, they could do no harm. 

? P. F, de Chantelou, Journal du voyage du Cavalier Bernin en France (Paris, 
1930), 156. 
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Greek and Roman painting was studied with ardour by the Renais- 
sance scholars. The most comprehensive treatise was written by Francis 
Junius, an honoured name in the history of English studies. His work 
De Pictura Veterum first appeared in 1637, and was subsequently revised 
and expanded. It contains an extensive catalogue of paintings and a full 
biographical dictionary of painters; slightly pointless, you might sup- 
pose, since no works of art were known. Junius sent a presentation copy 
of the book to Rubens, and we have Rubens’s reply, dated 1 August 
1637, written in elegant Latin. Rubens is full of compliments; his delay 
in acknowledging the book was due to his wish to read it before he re- 
plied; and now he has read it. How wonderful those Greek and Roman 
painters were! He feels he has done no more than attempt to tread in 
their footsteps all his life. But (writes Rubens) ‘since we can follow 
those examples of the ancient painters only in imagination, I do wish 
you would print, with the same scrupulous scholarship, a somewhat 
similar treatise concerning the pictures of the moderns; for their exam- 
ples and originals are still publicly on show, and can be pointed out 
before one’s eyes. For pictures which are actually visible make a keener 
and more lasting impression, and allow a more exact examination, and 
are more valuable to students, than those which offer themselves to us 
only in imagination like dreams, and, shadowed forth only in words, 
elude our vain grasp, like the shade of Eurydice.’! 

But owing to the widespread confidence in the surpassing merits of 
the unknown and unknowable masterpieces of ancient pictorial art-—the 
belief that (according to Bellori as translated by Dryden) ‘Apelles, 
Zeuxis, Protogenes, and other admirable Painters, though their Works 
are perish’d, are and will be eternally admir’d’*—the verbal descriptions 
of ancient works of art, found in Greek and Latin writers, were of 
menacing significance. 

There is, for example, a series of descriptions of paintings, mostly 
mythological, written by Philostratos in the third century a.p. They are 

' ‘Sed quoniam exempla illa veterum Pictorum phantasia tantum & pro 
cujusque captu magis aut minus assequi possumus, vellem equidem eadem 
diligentia similem quandoque tractatum excudi posse de Picturis Italorum, 
quorum exemplaria sive prototypa adhuc hodie publice prostant, & digito pos- 
sunt monstrari & dicier “‘haec sunt’’. Nam illa quae sub sensum cadunt, acrius 
imprimuntur & haerent, & exactius examen requirunt, atque materiam uberio- 
rem proficiendi studiosis praebent, quam illa quae sola imaginatione tamquani 
somnia se nobis offerunt, & verbis tantum adumbrata ter frustra comprensa 
(ut Orpheum Euridices imago) eludunt saepe, & sua quemque spe frustrantur’ 
(prefixed to editions of De Pictura Veterum). 

2 Dryden gives the impression that he is here translating from Bellori; but 
this sentence is one of his interpolations (Le Vite de’ Pittori [Rome, 1672], 12). 
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probably fictitious paintings, merely exercises in word-painting. But 
they were generally accepted by Renaissance scholars as accurate de- 
scriptions of real pictures. What is surprising is to find that so many 
of the Renaissance painters allowed themselves to be impelled by the 
humanistic prejudice in favour of ancient art to imitate these non- 
existent works. 

For example, among the word-pictures of Philostratos is one called 
the ‘Cupids’ or ‘Little Loves’.' It begins like this: 

See, Cupids are gathering apples. ... Do you catch aught of the fragrance 
hovering over the garden... ? Here run straight rows of trees with space 
left free between them to walk in, and tender grass borders the paths. ... On 
the ends of the branches apples golden and red and yellow invite the whole 
swarm of Cupids to harvest them . . . [they] need no ladders . . . to reach the 
trees, for aloft they fly even to where the apples hang. 


But before we go any farther, let us remember what no less a painter 
than Titian produced when he settled Gown about 1516 to reproduce 
this lost (or rather entirely fictitious) masterpiece. The result, now in 
the Prado, Madrid, must be described as curious\and perhaps dis- 
agreeable (Plate VI, a). Philostratos continues: \ 


Not to speak of the Cupids that are dancing or running about or sleeping, 
or how they enjoy eating the apples, let us see what is the meaning of these 
others [in front]. For here are four of them, the most beautiful of all . . . two 
are throwing an apple back and forth, and the second pair are engaged in 
archery.... Nor is there any trace of hostility in their faces; rather they offer 
their breasts to each other, in order that the missiles may pierce them there. 
. . . It is a beautiful riddle . . . the Cupids who play ball with the apple are 
beginning to fall in love... ; the pair of archers are confirming a love that 
is already present.... As for the Cupids further away, ... they are engaged 
in a sort of wrestling-match. One has caught his opponent by lighting on his 
back, and seizes his throat to choke him, and grips him with his legs. . . . 


And so on, Is it fair to say that the tediousness of the description has 
somehow been transferred by Titian to the painting? 

There was, moreover, a frequent pressure upon the painter to imitate 
particular ancient masterpieces from such descriptions as were to be 
found in Greek and Latin writers, in Lucian, Pliny, and others. The 
most famous painting of the most famous painter of antiquity was the 
Aphrodite Anadyomene of Apelles—the Venus rising from the sea, 
which he painted for the inhabitants of the island of Kos. This picture 
was well known to Latin as well as to Greek writers, because it was brought 


' Imagines, 1. 6 (translated by A. Fairbanks [Loeb Classical Library, 1931], 
pp. 21-29). 
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to Rome by Augustus and put into the temple he dedicated to Julius 
Caesar in the Forum; and there it quietly rotted away until the time of 
Nero. The learned might argue which beautiful girl provided the model 
for Apelles’ masterpiece: whether (according to Pliny) it was Campaspe, 
the first and favourite concubine of Alexander; or whether (according to 
Athenaios) it was Phryne, the famous courtesan. But from the many 
mentions, partial descriptions, epigrams, and so on, concerning this 
picture in ancient writers (including widely-read poets such as Ovid 
and Ausonius), it was clear what the painting was about and what it 
contained. Francis Junius conscientiously and conveniently collected 
every scrap of information. Apelles was illustrating part of one of the 
Homeric Hymns. The goddess has been blown across the sea on her 
shell towards the shore of Paphos by kindly zephyrs, and was standing 
squeezing the water out of her hair. Titian presumed to replace this lost 
masterpiece of the ancient world about the same time as “The Garden 
of the Loves’ (Plate VI, 5). They are instances of the way in which the 
classical examples could weigh down the inventive talents of the painter 
as they regularly weighed down upon the poets and the sculptors. 

From the description of the masterpiece of Apelles, it is easy to see 
the real origins of the masterpiece of that Victorian discovery among 
early Renaissance painters, Botticelli. Perhaps the majority of those who 
have admired Botticelli’s Birth of Venus during the last hundred years, 
since it has received the notice of mankind, have been sensitive to its 
vague romantic appeal rather than to its success in replacing the lost 
masterpiece of antiquity. Botticelli’s painting was painted in the 1480's 
(about thirty years before Titian’s), immediately after the period he had 
spent in Rome, under the full impact of the classical revival. As the 
friend of Pulci and Poliziano he would know all about the Homeric 
Hymn to Aphrodite and Apelles’ painting; in fact, Poliziano gave a de- 
- scription of the episode in his poem La Giostra. Venus has been blown 
across the ‘polyfizzyboisterous’ sea by the God Zephyr, and is welcomed 
by the Hours, who clothe her in rich garments. His Venus is squeezing 
the water out of her hair with her left hand; and Botticelli used this 
hand, with the motif of wringing the water from the hair, not altogether 
elegantly for the gesture of pudency—always a difficult problem for the 
painter in his representations of such figures as Venus, Truth, and the 
unfallen Eve. 

This was certainly a success. But on another occasion Botticelli, the 
Victorian romantic, that idol of the pre-Raphaelite movement, could be 
overwhelmed by the thin dreams and shadows from the ancient world. 
In his discourse on Slander Lucian gave a vivid description of a painting 
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by Apelles on the subject. Lucian was an author well known in the 
humanistic circles to which Botticelli belonged. Plate VII (a) shows 
what Botticelli was prompted to produce. 

At his tribunal sits a judge with long ears. Close to him stand two women, 
Ignorance and Superstition, who pour their malicious accusations into his 
ears, Before the tribunal stands a group: Envy (of cruel and forbidding 
appearance), leading Calumny, a beautiful woman, but false, sly, and intri- 
guing. Hypocrisy and Deceit are her handmaids, decking her with jewels and 
wreathing roses in her hair. She drags Innocence along by his hair to the 
judgement-seat, while he silently lifts his hands in prayer. Behind stands 
Remorse, an old hag deep in futile despair, and Truth, who lifts her hand 
calmly to heaven in mute appeal. 


All this is represented in detail by Botticelli. His is only one, in fact, of 
at least a score of efforts to reproduce the lost painting by Apelles, 
including works by Mantegna, Raphael, and Diirer. There is one at 
Hampton Court painted by the Italian Federigo Zuccaro, who was in 
England in 1574-s. 

“That rare Italian master, Giulio Romano’, whom Shakespeare had 
heard about, was also a learned painter who made attempts to recreate 
the pictures of the Grecian masters. There were many others. Plate 
VII (5) shows a rather pretty one. Lucian described a painting of the 
marriage of Alexander and Roxana by a painter called Aétion, other- 
wise unknown to fame. ‘It must have been a wonderful picture’, says 
someone in Lucian’s dialogue. ‘Well, I have seen it—it is now in 
Italy, so I can tell you’, is the reply. And the description that follows 
was carefully followed by Sodoma in a fresco (1512) in the Farnesina 
Palace in Rome. 

A fair chamber, with the bridal bed in it; Roxana seated—and a great 
beauty she is—with downcast eyes, troubled by the presence of Alexander, 
who is standing. Several smiling Loves; one stands behind Roxana, pulling 
away the veil on her head to show her to Alexander; another obsequiously 
draws off her sandals, suggesting bed-time; a third has hold of Alexander’s 
mantle, and is dragging him with all his might towards Roxana. The King 
is offering her a garland, and by him as supporter and groom’s-man is He- 
phaestion, holding a lighted torch and leaning on a very lovely boy; this is 
Hymenaeus.... On the other side of the picture, more Loves are playing 
among Alexander’s armour... .' 


From these examples we can see what could have happened; what 
would have happened. Had the masterpieces of painting survived, 
the serious painters would have had to spend their energies on the 


' Herodotus and Aétion in The Works of Lucian of Samosata, translated 
by H. W. and F. G. Fowler (Oxford, 1905), ii. 92. 
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disheartening task of putting their new wine into old bottles, like the 
poets and the sculptors. 

Indeed, on one occasion, the worst very nearly did happen. About 
the year 1605 in Rome, near the Arch of Gallienus on the Esquiline, 
was disinterred an ancient painting. It was the first and only pictorial 
work of art from ancient times that the men of the modern world had had 
an opportunity to gaze upon (the only one before the excavation of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii in the mid-eighteenth century). It was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm and exercised a remarkable fascination over the 
minds of seventeenth-century artists. 

It was a piece of Roman house-wall decoration, eight feet long; and 
it is still preserved in the Vatican Library (Plate VIII). It represents 
a marriage scene (it is commonly called the Nozze Aldobrandini, after 
Cardinal Cintio Aldobrandini, the first owner); in fact, the last stages 
of a marriage. In the middle is the timid bride, heavily swathed and 
wearing yellow slippers, sitting upon the marriage bed. Beside her sits 
another lady, whose state of undress shows that she is divine not human 
—probably Venus, or Peitho (the goddess of persuasion), who encourages 
and caresses the bride. Near by sits a male figure, the god Hymen, 
watching and impatiently waiting while the bride’s apprehensions are 
overcome; then he will leap up and summon the bridegroom to the 
nuptial couch. On the other side is one of the Graces, pouring oil as a 
libation; and farther to the left the toilet is being prepared—apparently 
what is shown is the bridal bath or foot-bath, and the mother is testing 
it to see if the water is too hot; a touch of vulgarity in an otherwise 
decorous scene. On the right the epithalamium is being sung to the ac- 
companiment of a lyre. The crowned figure is presumably a priestess. 
The scene can be suitably documented by marriage-poems of Catullus, 
Statius, and others. It belongs, in fact, to about the time of Augustus; 
a copy, or perhaps a mixture, derived from earlier Hellenistic pieces. 
The treatment of the scene is panoramic; there are three ‘rooms’ or 
cubicles; the ten figures are arranged in three groups, each engaged in 
specitic occupations as part of the marriage ceremonies. There is no 
attempt to show the figures in recession. The colouring is pleasant, but 
restricted: the dark green of the coverlet of the couch, the bride’s 
yellow slippers, the dark red garment of Hymen. The females are 
shown as white or pinkish; the male is brown. 

It is a piece of room decoration; journeyman’s work, no more. But 
it made a great impression on the Roman painters, such as Pietro da 
Cortona. Rubens studied it. Vandyck sketched it when he was in Rome 
(1623-8). But, above all, Poussin, who came to Rome in 1624, made it 
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his own. He painted a careful copy of it (which now hangs in the Doria 
Gallery in Rome), though he improved it somewhat by making it higher, 
with a suggestion of sky above; this gives it better proportions, removing 
something of the comic-strip effect. Otherwise Poussin was very con- 
scientious; every detail of drapery, pose, and expression (if any can be 
discerned) is faithfully rendered. The females are pinkish-white and 
the male brown—a practice or principle that Poussin seems to have 
accepted; that is why so many of Poussin’s paintings seem to be full of 
mixed marriages. 

Through Poussin and his circle (of which Dufresnoy was a member), 
this second-rate piece of Roman wall-furniture, being the solitary 
example of ancient pictorial art, had a notable influence on the whole 
classicizing French school of theorists. Such were the perils to which 
even the art of painting was exposed. 

The survival of the works of classical literature was not so precarious 
as that of the paintings, because of the greater durability of the medium; 
littera scripta manet. But it is known that several of the classical writers 
had a very close shave: Catullus surviving on a single manuscript; most 
of Plautus on a single imperfect manuscript; the Greek tragedians going 
back to a single archetype; and so forth. There was little more reason 
why desirable authors such as Sappho and Menander should have dis- 
appeared than why the others should have survived. Of course, useful 
treatises on medicine, military strategy, astrology, rhetoric, aqueducts, 
and so forth, were safe. But the belles-lettres were not, unless the work 
happened to have become a school-book. 

Had the Dark Ages been a little darker, or had they lasted a little 
longer, the destruction of the masterpieces of Greek and Roman litera- 
ture, along with the paintings, might have been ensured. Indeed, 
since Chance has nowadays been rehabilitated as a respectable factor in 
historical causation, I may indulge in a little speculation without loss of 
dignity, and point out that, for example, had the courage of Charles 
Martel faltered when he fought the Saracens in Provence in 737; had 
not Tamerlane in the fourteenth century temporarily broken the power 
of the Turk, under their fine Sultan Bajazet (the one whom Tamerlane 
kept in a cage), at a time when Byzantium and parts of the West were ripe 
for conquest—then European poetry might have been in the same happy 
position as European painting, unencumbered by precedent. And the 
poetry and belles-lettres of Greece and Rome could have waited to be 
exhumed as papyri from the sands of Egypt in modern times, and harm- 
lessly provided pleasure to the very learned, and material for ‘trans- 
lation’ by Mr. Ezra Pound. 
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The momentary contemplation of this fancy may be pardoned if it 
makes apparent how imperfect was the parallel between poetry and 
painting, so often theoretically discussed; and (by contrast with these 
theoretical affinities) how overwhelmingly important were the influ- 
ences of, on the one hand, literary conventions and traditions (that is, 
the books which poets could read) and, on the other hand, artistic con- 
ventions and traditions and techniques (that is, paintings which painters 
could look at). 

Correspondences between poems and works of the visual arts are 
rarely convincing when they go beyond similarities of subject-matter 
(as when Bernini and Crashaw have both read the writings of Santa 
Teresa and reveal that fact when they produce works of art about her); or 
beyond reflections of the characteristic ways of thinking and feeling in the 
age to which they belong (as seventeenth-century verse-panegyric and 
baroque formal commemorative portraiture both derive from the same 
social and mental environment and therefore can be rightly juxtaposed). 

There is no convincing parallel between Poetry and Painting. There 
are often, for a variety of reasons, parallels between particular poems 
and particular pictures; and when the talent for painting and for poetry 
is combined in the same person—whether it is the case of the major 
poet who is a minor painter (as Euripides and Victor Hugo), or the 
major painter who is a minor poet (as Michelangelo and Salvator Rosa), 
or the major poet who is also a major painter (as Blake and Rossetti)—we 
are justified in looking for comparable manifestations of the same imagi- 
nation in their works in each art. 

We need not be misled by the speciousness of the Renaissance and 
seventeenth-century theorizing. Most of the enthusiasm for the Parallel 
came from the painters rather than the poets. The motto was sup- 
posedly ut pictura poesis. But the theme was in reality ut poesis pictura. 
It was a painter’s racket, not a poet’s racket. The painters—or more 
properly the theorists of painting—were anxious to get on to the classi- 
cal band-wagon via poetry, and their efforts were characterized, on the 
whole, by the usual muddled philosophy of artists’ discussions. The 
sisterhood of Poetry and Painting was an unsatisfactory metaphor. 
Like similar Plutarchan parallels, Dryden’s Parallel betwixt Painting 
and Poetry was an imperfect one; and Dryden knew it; and he knew 
the reason why: 

The Italian and French Critiques by studying the Precepts of Aristotle, 
and Horace, and having the Example of the Grecian Poets before their Eyes, 
have given us the Rules of Modern Tragedy: and thus the Critiques of the 
same Countries, in the Art of Painting have given the Precepts of perfecting 
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that Art. ’Tis true that Poetry has one advantage over Painting in these last 
Ages, that we have still the remaining Examples both of the Greek and Latin 
Poets: whereas the Painters have nothing left from Apelles, Protogenes, Parrha- 
sius, Zeuxis and the rest, but onely the testimonies which are given of their 
incomparable Works. 
There was some justification, a few years later, for Lord Shaftesbury’s 
dissatisfaction with the traditional association of the Sister Arts: 
Comparisons and parallel run between painting and poetry because of the 


best constrained, lame, or defective." 


* Second Characters, ed. B. Rand (Cambridge, 1914), 141. 
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(a) Titian, The Garden of the Loves (Madrid, Prado) 
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(6) Sodoma, The Marriage of Alexander and Roxana (Rome, Farnesina) 
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VER ET VITA 


Ver redit et tenero cinguntur gramine prata 
solis nitore fulgida; 

carmina et inter se certant renouare uolucres; 
gaudent uirecta carmine. 

uiribus aucta nouis annorum forma priorum 
certo recurrit ordine. 

uita hominum similis terris iam tempora uertit, 
fati secuta terminum. 

gens hominum laeta est, spes contemplata renatas, 
carpens priora gaudia. 

© utinam maneant quae sic redeuntia fallunt, 
uano decore perfida. 

© utinam redeant quae tempora dicimus auri, 
casta sequente uirgine. 

tunc ualeamus enim securam degere uitam, 
certi futura temnere. 

est tamen, est—cheu!—quae uis negat inuida nobis 
uitae perosa gaudia. 

spes nimias resecare decet, sic uulnera fati 

fortes iniqua perpeti. H. M. 


CLASSICAL CONFERENCES IN 1961 
Classical Association General Meeting, Birmingham, April 1961 
The next Annual General Meeting of the Classical Association will be held 
at the University of Birmingham, 12~15 April 1961. Accommodation will be 
provided at the University. Details of the programme, which will include 


receptions, lectures, exhibitions, and excursions, will be issued to members 
by the Classical Association early in 1961. 


Joint Meeting of Greek and Roman Societies, Oxford, 9-16 August 1961 

The seventh ‘Triennial’ Joint Meeting, organized by the Joint Committee 
of Greek and Roman Societies, will be held at Oxford, 9-16 August 1961. 
There will be an extensive programme of lectures by British and foreign 
scholars, with excursions, visits to college libraries, an exhibition in the 
Bodleian, and social functions. Accommodation will be provided in New 
College or Somerville College. The meeting will be open to all, but members 
of the constituent Societies (viz. the Hellenic Society, Roman Society, 
Classical Association, British School at Athens, and British School at Rome) 
will be able to obtain tickets at a reduced price. The full programme of the 
Meeting will be published in the spring of 1961, and will be sent by the 
Societies to their members. Any who wish to attend but are not members of 
any of the Societies should ask for a programme from the Secretary of the 
Joint Committee, Mrs. Louise B. Turner, Bayston, Cross Oak Road, Berk- 
hamsted, Hertfordshire. 
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BRIEF REVIEWS 


(* denotes that a book is specially recommended for school libraries; ** that it is suit- 
able for edvanced students only; ¢ signifies a book for the non-Greek reader; ® indi- 
cates that a bibliography is included.) 


Literature 


The thirty-fifth volume’ of the excellent Biblioteca di Studi Superiori follows the 
usual pattern of lengthy introduction (on the MS. tradition, modern and ancient inter- 
pretation, conspectus codicum et notarum), text (pp. 1-202), and indexes, with addenda 
et corrigenda. The Ibis is not one of Ovid's best-known or best-loved works, although 
it earned commendation from Housman, perhaps not unexpectedly, and Wilkinson 
extracts whatever pleasure one can from its caecae ambages ; nevertheless, the bimillenary 
marked some renaissance of Ovidiana in this country and those who admire Ovid, or his 
master Callimachus, will welcome this book. Jean Bingen’s critical edition of the 
Dyscolos* appears at an opportune moment. In the bibliography he mentions some sixty 
articles or books published up to the end of 1959 which, si quid novum placuerat, he has 
made use of in his apparatus criticus. ®*P. Vergili Maronis Aeneidos Liber 
Quintus’ pays more attention than is usual in such commentaries to ‘stylistic and 
metrical features, both in order to explain Virgilian usage, and to try to show how 
rhythmic effects (whether of metre or sound) are employed to support and emphasize 
the meaning and tone of a passage; in brief, to comment on what Dryden tried to 
imitate in his translation, the way in which Virgil chooses and places his words “for 
the sweetness of the sound” ’. If the Fifth Book offers peculiar scope for such an 
exercise, Williams is careful not to carry the attempt too far; his commentary is in fact 
an outstanding contribution to Virgilian studies, yet’ etrreAcias; it is well balanced, 
thoroughly satisfying to undergraduate and sixth-former. In the revised edition 
of the Bacchae* (the book first appeared in 1944) E. R. Dodds takes into account the 
considerable work done on the text and its interpretation in recent years. New papyro- 
logical evidence has been discovered at Antinoé (not hitherto published) which contains 
fragments of 1154-9 and 1183-6; in these passages and at a number of other points 
the original commentary has been modified. Two brief indexes have also been 
added. R. G. Austin’s pro Caelio® has been altered and augmented. The most 
important emendation occurs in § 5, where Gruter’s conjecture Praetuttiani is preferred 
and confirmed (see Appendix II on the place of Caelius’ birth). Some new notes 
appear (pp. 162~75). Just over thirty years have passed since J. W. Duff first 
published ®* A Literary History of Rome in the Silver Age.° His son has now edited 
the book anew, with an up-to-date bibliography and several minor adjustments in the 
text. With its companion volume (From the Origins to the Close of the Golden Age) it 
constitutes the best work of its kind in English, lively, invigorating, fair. ha we 
Higham relinquished the high office of Public Orator at Oxford two years ago; since 
1939, in a period when the number of honorands was considerably increased—and 
their claims to eminence were probably more justified—it had been his duty to deliver 


' ®®Scholia in P. Ovidi Nasonis ‘Ibin’. By Antonio La Penna. La Nuova Italia, 
Florence, 1959. Pp. Ixiii+-275. L. 3,000. 

* ®Menander: Dyscolos. E. J. Brill, Leiden, Holland, 1960. Pp. xvi+52. (Textus 
Minores, vol. xxvi.) 5.50 guilders. 

+ By R. D. Williams. Oxford U.P., 1960. Pp. xxxi+219. 20s. net. 

* *Euripides: Bacchae. Oxford U.P., 1960. Pp. lix+-253. 21s. net. 

5 ®®M. Tulli Ciceronis pro M. Caelio Oratio. Oxford U.P., 1960. Pp. xxxii+ 180, 
net. 

© From Tiberius to Hadrian. Edited by A. M. Duff. Ernest Benn, Ltd., London, 
1960. Pp. xvi+599. 635. net. 
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the Latin Orations. A selection of these speeches has now been published'’—an 
appropriate tribute to one who, with typical modesty and unselfishness, has brought 
such distinction to classical studies over nearly half a century. One might add that 
Sandys’s Orationes et Epistulae Cantabrigienses and Tate’s Orationes et Epistulae 
Dublinenses have been available for some years, so that an Oxford anthology was clearly 
overdue. The elegance of Higham’s Roman prose, its wit and its ingenuity (the transla- 
tion of ‘isotopes’, ‘television’, ‘turbo-jet’, and ‘Sputnik’ is not without its difficulties), 
will give great pleasure to everyone. 


Loeb Classical Library 


Scholfield’s third volume completes the translation of Aelian,? not perhaps the most 
scientific or accurate of authors, but certainly one of the most diverting. Aclian would 
have much in common with the Scotts and Fishers and Attenboroughs of the modern 
world: ef 5& toils Kal evipciv Soxei tras evepyia, TS ye 
ot T& Ixvn Ta yevvaiov, GAA’ détréca 1) 
quois ESaxé te atrtois Kal Scow He writes of his animals with 
love and respect, is wholly devoted to his researches (Epws pe cogids 6 oWvorKds Te 
xal t€éxavoev). Maybe it is this wholehearted enthusiasm—and a certain 
independence (otx tijs GAAou Kpicedds Te kal BouAt\cews SotAos)—which make 
Aelian so attractive. He deserves to be more widely read; Scholfield’s version should do 
much to revive the extraordinary popularity he enjoyed in the Middle Ages. The 
sixth volume of *Lucian’ was published in the spring of this year. Kilburn’s transla- 
tion is highly successful and worthy of the Loeb standard. Thirteen works are included 
in this book; one, the Apologia, is particularly important for evidence of Lucian’s 
own life; another, Ids Sei fotopiav ovyypa&getv, is among his wittiest essays. 


Translations 


The Chicago University Press has now published t*Greek Tragedies,* in three 
paper-backed volumes edited by David Grene and Richmond Lattimore (who writes 
brief introductions to the plays). The translation originally appeared in The Complete 
Greek Tragedies (already favourably reviewed in this journal as the nine volumes were 
published separately). In his preface to *Plato: Gorgias Dodds pointed out that 
the dialogue had unusual relevance to the problems of today; Hamilton’s version,‘ 
which is simple and direct, should be timely. * Menander’s ‘Dyskolos’, or ‘The 
Man who didn’t like Peopie”® is a prose translation ‘frankly intended for stage produc- 
tion’. As Arnott is a classical scholar and also a man of the theatre, his version must 
command respect. It has in fact already been produced on the stage of University 
College School with success. Joseph Clancy’s translation of Horace’ is pleasing: 
his ‘ordinary American speech’ gratifies without vulgarity. He is consciously aiming 


' *Orationes Oxonienses Selectae. By T. F. Higham. Oxford U.P., 1960. Pp. xi+ 
108. 15s. net. 

? *Aelian: On Animals III (Books xii-xvii). By A. F. Scholfield. Heinemann, 
London, 1959. Pp. 445. 18s. net. 

3 By K. Kilburn. Heinemann, London, 1959. Pp. x+496. 18s. net. 

* Vol. 1: Aeschylus, Agamemnon, Prometheus Bound; Sophocles, Oedipus the King, 
Antigone; Euripides, Hippolytos. Vol. 2: Aeschylus, The Libation Bearers; Sophocles, 
Electra; Euripides, Iphigenia in Tauris, Electra, The Trojan Women. Vol. 3: Aeschylus, 
The Eumenides; Sophocles, Philoctetes, Oedipus at Colonus; Euripides, The Bacchae, 
Alcestis. Published in England by Cambridge U.P., 1960, at 115. 6d: net each. Pp. 
vii+291, vii+295, Vii+ 311 respectively. 

5 A new translation, by W. Hamilton. Penguin Classics, 1960. Pp. 149. 3s. 6d. net. 

® By W. G. Arnott. University of London, The Athlone Press, 1960. Pp. viii+ 45. 
5s. net. 

7 3®The Odes and Epodes of Horace. By Joseph P. ug oats oe of Chicago; 
Cambridge U.P., 1960. Pp. vi+257. 16s. net. (Phoenix Books 
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at Dryden’s ‘passable beauty when the original Muse is absent’—which is about as far 
as anyone can go with Horace. The introductions and notes are brief, but ade- 
quate. Another American version of Horace (*Satires and Epistles") is lively and 
agreeably ‘modern’. Bovie’s translation of The Georgics was said to be meritorious and 
was indeed acclaimed in Greece and Rome (Oct. 1957); his handling of Horace is no less 
felicitous. Five years ago Phoenix House published *Voices from the Past (see 
Greece and Rome, vol. ii, no. 3, Oct. 1955, for a most complimentary notice). The 
book is now republished by Arrow Books, in two parts: Homer to Euclid and Plautus to 
Saint Augustine.* 
History 

*The Face of the Ancient Orient® is novel and striking. Moscati examines the history, 
religion, literature, and art of Sumerians, Babylonians, Assyrians, Egyptians, Hittites, 
Hurrians, Canaanites, Aramaeans, Israelites, and Persians—in short, of those nations 
which anticipate Greco-Roman civilization (Crete and Mycenae are excluded). He 
quotes extensively from ancient texts, with frequent references and up-to-date biblio- 
graphical data. The illustrations are good and in truth the whole volume is praise- 
worthy: it should serve to correct much misunder ding about the origins of Greek 
literature, for example, and to a lesser extent of Greek art. Only recently (that is to 
say, during this century) have classical scholars become fully aware of the Near East, 
where Moscati believes that an ‘Oriental Renaissance’ is in full swing: places like Ugarit, 
Qumran, and Mari are revolutionizing our ideas. His own synthesis will not win 
approval everywhere, but it is deserving of close scrutiny. ®Gréce et proche-Orient 
avant Homére* reviews the whole area in the light of modern research. Severyns’s 
text, illustrated by some excellent coloured plates, maps, and inscriptions, is lucid 
and straightforward. By way of interest (although of no obvious practical use in 
this particular book) a Lexique mycénien is appended, with probable translitera- 
tions. *The Athenian Citizen’ is the fourth booklet published by the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens in a series entitled Excavations of the Athenian 
Agora, written by well-known archaeologists and admirably illustrated. In this case 
we have some first-class photographs and diagrams: inter alia an uncommon picture 
of a kleroterion, or allotment machine, with a tentative reconstruction. Finley’s 
catholic synopsis of Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, and Polybius® is the result 
of much thoughtful planning. The translations (of George Rawlinson, Richard 
Crawley, J. S. Wats 1, and Evelyn Shuckburgh respectively) could give the non- 
classical reader a ver air conspectus of the Greek world and its political oyfjua. 
Finley has deliberate], restricted himself to the Greek world: he has chosen Polybius’ 
account of wars in his own country rather than of the Hannibalic struggle, but he does 
relent so far as to include the chapters on the Roman constitution and the theory of 
cycles. Professor Hadas ranges widely over the whole classical scene—and beyond 


By Smith Palmer Bovie. Cambridge U.P., 1960. Pp. 
vii+318. 15s. net. (Phoenix Books.) 

2 By James and Janet Maclean Todd, with a Foreword by Sir Maurice Bowra. 
Arrow Books Ltd., London, 1960. Pp. 265 and 272, with illustrations and maps. 
3s. 6d. net each volume. 

3 By Sabatino Moscati. Translated from the original Italian. Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, and Vallentine, Mitchell, 1960. Pp. xvi+328, with a map, 5 figures, and 32 
plates. 30s. net. 

* By A. Severyns. Collections Lebégue & Nationale. Editions de I’Office de 
Publicité, S.A., 16 rue Marcgq, Bruxelles, 1960. Pp. 242. 225 frs. belges. 

5 By Mabel Lang. Photographs by Alison Frantz. Pp. ae tee 
These booklets can be obtained from the Institute for Advanced S: 
N.J., at 50 cents each, post paid. 

6 >+®The Greek Historians: The Essence of Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Poly- 
bius. Selected and edited by M. I. Finley. Chatto & Windus Ltd., London, 1960. 
Pp. vi+501. 30s. net. 
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the borders of the Greco-Roman world—with tremendous enthusiasm. + Hellenistic 
Culture," his latest book, is devoted to the mutual interactions of Greek and Bar- 
barian. “The Sumerian gish-khur, the outline, plan, or pattern of things-which-are- 
to-be, designed by the gods at the creation of the world and fixed in heaven in order to 
determine the immutability of this creation’ is the precursor of the Platonic elSos 
{here H. is quoting from Albright] ; the art of Gandhara in India shows Greek influence, 
Corinthian columns, and women in Greek dress; the essays of Seneca contain remark- 
able parallels to Holy Writ, especially to the N.T. (which may explain why at the 
Council of Trent Seneca was referred to as a Father of the Church); the story of 
Potiphar’s wife recurs under different names in Greek and Roman literature, as well 
as in later European saga; Rome ‘absorbed hellenistic culture for transmission to 
Europe’, and a Gadarene, a native perhaps of the biblical Ramoth-Gilead, one Philo- 
demus the Epicurean, played no small part in that transmission. So Hadas builds up 
the evidence over the centuries down to the Christian era. “The Greek elements had 
become so thoroughly assimilated into hellenistic Judaism and hence into Christianity 
that these very elements came to be regarded as a native Possession which must be 
protected from alien rivals.’ Maybe not much of the book is original (in the sense 
that H. is making some novel claim or introducing some fresh concept) but it is quite 
engrossing. B. H. Warmington’s ®*Carthage* is a plain account, well illustrated 
by some fine photographs and equipped with a short bibliography. He tries to be fair 
to the Poeni, making due allowance for hostile propaganda of Greek and Roman, but 
discounting the sympathy normally extended to a beaten and silent foe. The result is 
an impartial and rather flat record. He writes for the non-specialist and because of that 
footnotes and controversy are purposely avoided: Hannibal’s early campaigns in Italy 
and the crossing of the Alps therefore receive surprisingly little attention and in fact 
more than half the book is taken up with pre-Roman contacts. A larger work—for the 
classical historian—is an urgent desideratum as the new material (which W. has not 
disregarded in this book) becomes more readily available from the North African 
archaeologists. In the meantime Carthage will be gratefully accepted. ‘It is fitting 
that the name of Raymond Bloch should appear for a second time among the authors 
of that excellent series Ancient Peoples and Places, for few men are better qualified to 
write on Rome’s beginnings. His book? is no less distinguished than its predecessors, 
if perhaps more polemic. Bloch’s conclusions differ widely from the traditional Roman 
story, although he will not subscribe to the extreme views of Pais and the hyper-critics ; 
often beneath the ancient myth there remains a substratum of fact (the legendary date 
for the foundation of the Urbs, for example, has been more or less confirmed by 
archaeological research). Bloch writes: ‘It is true to say that the historical climate of 
Tarquinian Rome can be better understood by studying the Apollo of Veii, the homely 
yet refined colloquies on the Tarquinian Tomb of the Baron, the poetry of Ibycus of 
Rhegium or Simonides of Ceos, the fragments of Hecataeus of Miletus or the character 
of the great Pythagoras, who gave so much to both Greeks and Tyrrhenians, than by 
inquiring, however painstakingly, into the deeds and words of the Roman Kings as 
recounted by history, clothed as they are in neo-classical dress, in the manner of the 
annalists.’ Romans had enjoyed a high culture under the Kings, they had ‘eaten off 
golden and silver dishes’—a fact which Cato ignored or forgot; they had suffered with 
Etruria and all central Italy a political crisis, not an isolated Roman transition from 
monarchy to the rule of oligarchs, but a general shift of power. What happened in 
Magna Graecia and in Etruria vitally affected Rome—the Urbs did not develop in 
vacuo. ‘Neither the type of highly coloured history, such as the Ancients wrote, nor 
the personal and partly fictionalized theories of certain modern narrators are any longer 


* Fusion and Diffusion. By Moses Hadas. Columbia U.P.; Oxford U.P., 1960. 
Pp. viii +324. 355. net. 

? Robert Hale Ltd., London, 1960. Pp. 222, with 4 maps and 14 illustrations. 
21s. net. 

3 ®®The Origins of Rome. Thames and Hudson, London, 1960. Pp. 212, with 60 
photographs, 17 line drawings, and 5 maps. 30s. net. 
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justified. By means of archaeology, linguistics, epigraphy, and comparative religious 
history it is posvible to verify a large number of points and to discern the broad outlines 
of cultural evolution in the centuries once thought obscure.’ The volume adheres to 
the usual scheme of the series: text, generously illustrated with line drewings and maps; 
bibliography ; glossary ; sixty fine plates, followed by notes; and index. It is an authori- 
tative and most valuable addition to Roman studies. Sources for Roman History 
133-70 B.C." was first produced by A. H. J. Greenidge and A. M. Clay in 1903; a 
revised edition now appears. The book remains substantially what it was, but nume- 
rous minor changes have been made and new material incorporated. The old appendix 
has been superseded by three new ones (Extracts from the Periochae of Livy Ix and Ixi; 
S.C. de agro Pergameno [129 B.c.], and the Piracy Law from Delphi [100 B.c.]}; 
some numismatic material). There have also been some alterations to the 
index. ®* Roman Ostia’ will take its rightful place among the great books of this 
century. In a sense, of course, it must be incomplete, for Ostia, like Ephesos, Corinth, 
Herculaneum, and practically every other Greco-Roman site, has not been entirely 
excavated. For this interim report we must be profoundly grateful to Russell Meiggs. 
The volume, outcome of a long and intimate acquaintance with the site, is an exhaustive 
study of all aspects of Ostian life throughout its history, clearly and vividly set forth. 

, detail, statistics—the very life-blood of archaeology—can dull the imagina- 
tion and mortify the soul; Meiggs, with the saving grace of humour, preserves the 
minutiae without losing the common touch. There are no dull pages. The text 
(pp. 1-478, with notes) is followed by eleven appendixes which deal with certain special 
problems (population, fasti, inscriptions quoted in extenso, prosopograp 1 details, 
dating of buildings, the Christian martyrs of Ostia and Portus, the well-known opening 
paragraphs of the Octavius of Minucius Felix, and so on). The forty plates, fully 
described, are most impressive. 


Science 


The t® Heraclitus’ of Philip Wheelwright is an interesting and rewarding experiment. 
The 124 fragments, with few exceptions translated from the Diels—Kranz text of 1934, 
are arranged under pertinent headings: The Way of Inquiry; Universal Flux; The 


Processes of Nature; Human Soul; In Religious Perspective; Man among Men; 
Relativity and Paradox; The Hidden Harmony; these are examined and discussed in 
some detail, with notes and references. The ‘darkness’ of Heraclitus does not lend 
itself to facile verdicts (Diogenes Laertius even hints at deliberate ambiguity) and 
Wheelwright is fully aware of the pitfalls where modern philosophy has its own ‘pre- 
suppositions and distinctions, such as may have been absent, or nearly so, from the 
thought of an earlier age. ... In particular, there are three modes of distinguishing, 
which seem quite natural to us today, but which are relied on to a far lesser degree in 
the thought of Heraclitus: our 
logical distinction between the concrete and the abstract, and our 

distinction between subject and object.’ Not all Wheelwright’s judgements will meet 
with approval, but this invigorating and readable book cannot fail to interest anyone who 
is prepared to ‘keep the mind in active athletic trim’—Qvons A 
new series of classical publications (The University of London Classical Studies) is 
inaugurated by +Hipparchus: Geographical Fragments.* Dr. Dicks hopes to supplement 
it with a second book on the astronomical and mathematical works. He has provided 
here the Greek text, with English opposite, and full notes (pp. 105-207). The Intro- 
duction, of nearly fifty pages, makes it clear that Hipparchus was a scientist of repute, 
though somewhat neglected, for Hugo Berger’s Die geographischen Fragmente des 


* Revised by E. W. Gray. Oxford U.P., 1960. Pp. viii+318. 215. net. 
2 By Russell Meiggs. Oxford U.P., 196c. Pp. xviii-+598, followed by plates and 
notes on plates. 84s. net. 
3 Princeton U.P.; Oxford U.P., 1960. Pp. ix+181. 30s. net. 
4 Edited with an Introduction and Commentary by D. R. Dicks. University of 
London, The Athlone Press, 1960. Pp. xi+215. 455. net. 
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Hipparch was published in Leipzig as long ago as 1869 and since then nothing has been 
attempted on his work as a whole. The value of the present study to classical scholars 
and the men of science, as terra communis, cannot be over-emphasized. 


Archaeology 

Mary Renault and Leonard Cottrell have both tried to reconstruct the society of 
Knossos; both have met with not iaconsiderable success, though in different ways. 
Now Agnes Carr Vaughan, Emeritus Professor of Classical Languages and Literature 
at Smith College, Massachusetts, has re-created Minoan Life in the Palace.' ‘Since 
no literature has survived from prehistoric Crete,’ she writes, ‘I have attempted to 
reconstruct from the existing monuments not only the material world of Knossos and 
its people but the mental and spiritual atmosphere as well. In this risky adventure 
I have encountered many difficulties, especially in such controversial matters as the 
subject of bull-grappling or the interpretation of the Minoan tablets.’ She has in fact 
produced a vivid (and authoritative) guide for that nebulous entity, the ordinary reader. 
The book is well written and beautifully illustrated. Alan Rowe has edited a 
scholarly and fully documented account of expeditions made to Cyrenaica by the Uni- 
versity of Manchester in 1955-6~-7.? The free-standing and rock-cut tombs in the 
cemetery at Cyrene are carefully described with information about the objects found 
there (illustrated by photographs). The archaeological material is far from negligible 
and must be of no little value to the historians. The curious aniconic heads of a god- 
dess (Persephone?) are especially interesting; is there some reminiscence here of the 
‘god-boxes’ of ancient Byblos? Another profitable monograph is Giacomo 
Caputo’s Il Teatro di Sabratha e I’ architettura teatrale africana,’ published by ‘L’Erma’ 
di Bretschneider, the sixth in a series already made famous by the work of Caputo himself, 
of Pesce, ard of Paribeni. The diagrams and plates are superb; the text and notes 
thorough. Leptis Magna and Sabratha have been well served in the last ten years, 
for not only have the Italians dealt faithfully with the theatres, but the American Cities 
in the Sand has supplemented and corroborated their work. Margaret Wheeler’s 
*A Second Book of Archaeology* is composed of sixteen articles or extracts from books, 
written on subjects as diverse as Chinese Dragons’ Bones, Heinrich Schiiemann’s 
boyhood (by himself), the runic Kensington Stone, Chichen Itza, Mediterranean sea 
digging, Mummies, the Elgin Marbles, the lost roads of the Peruvian Inca. The editur 
has chosen pretty well and the book is on the whole more successful than its forerunner, 
and better illustrated. It is always refreshing to read Kerényi, partly because he 
is ‘unburdened by the terrifying heritage of last century’s mythologers’: he goes back 
to the ancient sources.’ ‘I believe this process of going back’, he says, ‘to be the chief 
purpose of the study of classical antiquity.’ He quotes the case of Paieon. Nilsson had 
declared that the Paieon-cult was non-existent: ‘he is nothing more than a personifica- 
tion of the healing incantation. This personification has become a physician.’ Yet 
among the first names of Greek gods to be read in the Mycenaean tablets was Paiavon. 
Other cherished traditions have been destroyed by Linear B (that Dionysos was a late- 
comer in Greece, for instance). Kerényi takes the reader on a tour of the sites ‘where the 
cult of Asklepios, god of medicine and god of the Greek physicians, was practised’ 


* +*The House of the Double Axe. Weidenfeld & Nicolson, London, 1960. Pp. 240, 
with many illustrations. 30s. net. 

2 Cyrenaican Expeditions, 1955-7. Edited by Alan Rowe, with a contribution by 
John F. Healy. Manchester U.P., 1959. Pp. xiv-+34, followed by plans, 4 plates in 
colour and 42 black-and-white plates. 42s. net. 

3 Rome, 1959. Pp. 90, with many plans and diagrams, and 102 photographs. 
L. 10,000. 

* Cassell, London, 1959. Pp. xvi+237, with 12 plates, and a map. 13s. 6d. net. 

5 +®Asklepios. Archetypal Image of the Physician's Existence. By C. Kerényi. 
Thames and Hudson, London, 1960 (originally published in German as Der géttliche 
Arzt: Studien iiber Asklepios und seine Kultstdtten by Ciba Ltd., Basel, 1947). Pp. 
xxvii+ 151, with 58 figures. 30s. net. 
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(Rome; Epidauros, with a glance at Oropos; Kos; Homer’s Iliad; Thessaly). The book 
is notable for the fineness of the plates. It has a fairly full bibliography and short 
notes. In a postscript Kerényi puts forward a plausible hypothesis on the labyrinthine 
base of the thymele in the sanctuary at Epidauros and its possible connexion with the 
derivation of ZywGeus. 


Art 

R. M. Cook’s ®*Greek Painted Pottery’ is doubly welcome: not only is it a self- 

explanatory and complete handbook written in a clear and simple style, which will pro- 

vide the reader with a general view (from Protogeometric to Hellenic Pottery, with 
remarks on the various schools of each period and useful chapters on shapes, technique, 
inscriptions, and chronology), but the author has wisely included much information of 
a practical nature: handling, examination, taking notes, drawing and photography, 
cleaning, mending, and collecting; nor is he neglectful of the wider economic and 
historical importance of the finds. Nearly fifty pages, moreover, are devoted to the 
history of the study of vase-painting, from Ristoro d’Arezzo who in his Della Composi- 
stone del Mondo (1282) ascribed Arretine relief ware to some divine maker, to scholars 
still living. Needless to say, the plates are of the highest quality. The Martin 
Classical Lectures (vol. xvi) dealt with Ancient Book Illumination.* Kurt Weitzmann 
had already proved in an earlier book, Ii/ustration in Roll and Codex, that ancient works 
were enlivened by pictures or drawings. The subject has been rather glossed over in 
classical circles, for several reasons: primary material is almost extinct; illustrated 
papyri are fragmentary and the object of peripheral study; the medieval copies of lost 
classical prototypes belong to the sphere of the medieval historian; little has been done 
about relief plaques, sarcophagi, and related monuments, which may be copies of 
illustrated books. Weitzmann therefore bases his lectures on a synthesis of these extra- 
classical studies. The volume appears in four chapters (Scientific and Didactic 
Treatises; Epic Poetry; Dramatic Poetry; Literary Prose Texts), each supported by 
notes and references, and above all by an excellent array of 136 figures, nearly all of 
which will be new to English readers. Although certain groups of texts have been 
purposely excluded (the fields of magic, alchemy, astrology, mantic, geography, 
calendar manuscripts), enough remains to present a formidable mass of material, 
surprising in its-extent and richness. 


General 

The British Museum’s Guide to the Principal Coins of the Greeks’ is a very fine 
volume, concise, well annotated and well illustrated—a Trapabery ya for all such publica- 
tions. The period covered extends from the earliest issues (c. 700 B.c.) to the end of 
Gallienus’s principate (A.D. 270). There are eight subdivisions, each preceded by an 
introduction and represented by coins from the whole Greek world. Ancient 
Coins* is a monograph of some importance. One hundred and fifteen coins from the 
area north of the Black Sea, Panticapaeum and Olbia, are reproduced in enlargement 
and actual size, ranging over a period of nearly a thousand years from the sixth cen- 
tury B.c. The historical background is only briefly delineated, but the catalogue is 
more helpful. The genuine admiration of the authors for the coinage of two remote 
Greek colonies is infectious and for the most part not misplaced, for the craftsmanship 
of the engravers is undeniable, and there are lessons to be drawn from the 
type. Some nine hundred new inscriptions have been published in Supplementum 

' Methuen, London, 1960. Pp. xxiii+391, with 56 plates and 50 line drawings in 
the text. 63s. net. 

2 By Kurt Weitzmann. Harvard U.P.; Oxford U.P., 1959. Pp. xiv+166, with 
64 plates. 72s. net. 

3 Published by the Trustees of the B.M., London, 1959. Pp. 108, with 52 plates. 
25s. net. 

* Photographed by M. Hrbas and J. Marco, with Text by K. Dittrich. Translated 
into English by I. Havli. Spring Books, London, 1959. Pp. 168, with 115 plates. 
No price stated. 
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Graecum (vol. xvi)' by Sijthoff of Leiden. A. G. Woodhead has edited 
the work (with Latin notes), helped by M. N. Tod and A. M. Woodward, and advised 
by W. den Boer, B. A. van Groningen, and J. N. Thiel. The volume, remarkable for 
its clarity, is endowed with indexes more than usually full (nomina virorum et mulierum; 
reges dynastaeque et familia eorum; imperatores Romani et familia eorum; nomina 

hica; nomina Attica tribuum, demorum, etc.; nomina sacra). Denys 
Page's Richard Porson (1759-1808)* commemorates the bicentenary of the scholar’s 
birth. Page is merciful and pays all due tribute, but he cannot have found the task 
altogether congenial. **Harvard Studies in Classical Philology (vol. \xiv)’ con- 
tains two Jackson Lectures (The Problem of Etruscan Origins: Some Thoughts on the 
Historical Method, by J. B. Ward-Perkins; Livy and Augustus, by Ronald Syme) and 
articles on Plato’s ‘Parmenides’ (W.G. Runciman), “YYO and the Problem of Cultural 
Decline in the ‘De Sublimitate’ (C. P. Segal), Pyrrhus’s Negociations with the Romans, 
280-278 B.c. (May Lefkowitz), The Song of Silenus (Z. Stewart), Roman Imperial 
Building in the Provinces (R. MacMullen). There are also in this volume some interest- 
ing notes on a Phlyax Vase (illustrated) and Ancient Lamps (also illustrated) in the 
McDaniel collection of the University (by Anne Bromberg and D. G. Mitten 
respectively). Einar Léfstedt’s ®Late Latin‘ is worthy of the great Swedish scholar. 
Unhappily he did not live to complete the revision of the manuscript; he died in 1955. 
The first chapter fixes a terminus ad quem at or about A.D. 600: a sermon delivered by’ 
Gregory the Great in the autumn of 593, on the eve of Lombard invasion, may be, as 
Gregorovius called it, ‘a funeral oration over the grave of Rome’—the end of Latin 
as we know it. The remainder of the book, which typifies Léfstedt’s insight and mastery 
over an almost intractable mass of evidence, deals with nine main problems: the 
form of the language, local variations, medieval Latin, the influence of Greek and 
Christian writers, changes in the nominal system and in meanings of words, preposi- 
tions, and particles, and finally taboo, euphemism, and primitive conceptions in lan- 
guage. After fifty years a second edition of Clyde Pharr’s Homeric Greek’ has just 
been published by the University of Oklahoma Press. The book was eagerly welcomed 
in 1920 and many pedagogues were convinced that the study of Greek should begin with 
Homer rather than Xenophon: this was the method employed by the Romans in teach- 
ing their boys and it was recommended by no less an authority than Quintilian himself. 
One cannot but admire the industry and thoroughness of the author; nor can one ignore 
the passionate arguments for a curriculum which ‘elevates the student without depress- 
ing the teacher’ (Pharr is most persuasive in his introduction). The translation of 
verse passages (into English) is obviously necessary, even of prose paraphrases of 
Homer, but it is harder to justify turning into Greek such snippets as ‘Although the 
greater (part) of this impetuous war was accomplished by our hands, you always have 
much the greater prize, whenever a division of spoil(s) comes’ or ‘ ‘‘Prophet’’, said 
I, “bird of evil!’ Surely it would be better to learn by rote selected pessages of 
the original, as was done at Winchester or Eton a hundred years ago. However, I 
would advise all teachers of Greek to buy this book—they will discover fresh inspira- 
tion. About half of A. C. Moorhouse’s ®** Studies in the Greek Negatives® deals 
with the position of o and 1 in the sentence (which should throw light on the prob- 
lem of Greek word-order in general). The earlier part of the book discusses types 
and composition of negatives in Indo-European and Greek—a profitable excursion 
into comparative philology. C. F. D. Moule’s book’ is a ‘syntactical companion 


* A. W. Sijthoff, Leiden, 1959. Pp. xvi+270. Dfl. 52.50. 

? Oxford U.P., 1960 (published for the British Academy). Pp. 16. 3s. net. 

3 Harvard U.P.; Oxford U.P., 1960. Pp. 262. 48s. net. 

* Oslo, 1959; London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. Pp. vii+210. 
N.kr. 25.00. 

5 A Book for Beginners. Pp. xlii+391, with maps and illustrations. $4.95. 

® Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1959. Pp. xi+163. 21s. net. 

7 An Idiom-Book of New Testament Greek. Cambridge U.P., 1959. Pp. xii +246. 
30s. net (Students 18s. 6d. net). 
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to the interpretation of the New Testament . . . it aims at providing sufficient material to 
enable a student who is already reasonably well acquainted with the languages to form 
some opinion on matters of exegesis which involve syntax’. Despite the author's 
modest disclaimers (‘it is an obviously incomplete idiom-book—an amateur’s collection 
of specimens ”) it is clear that this volume will be of use where the commentaries often 
fail, in elucidating the subtle nuances and undertones of the individual style of St. Paul, 

say, or St. Luke. The xow7 is just as unpredictable and as wayward as any English or 
American dialect. The centenary address on Alfred Edward Housman 1859- 
1936" is a moving tribute to his scholarship, and at the same time a sympathetic 
apologia for his boorishness (which yet constituted a ‘violent corrective to certain 
frailties of the human mind: the tendency to take things easy, to trust accepted opinion, 
and generally to hope for the best’). Francis Macdonald Cornford had an extra- 
ordinary understanding of the Greek mind; he also had amazing ability to translate 
that understanding into concise, but clear, English. It would be difficult to find a more 
fitting prolegomenon to the study of Plato than the four lectures delivered by him 
nearly thirty years ago, now published in a second edition with the title ¢Before and 
After Socrates.* 


* By Otto Skutsch. University of London, The Athlone Press, 1960. Pp. 14. 
38. 6d. net. 
2 Cambridge U.P., 1960. Pp. x+113. 7s. 6d. net. 
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bridge, 1960. Pp. xvi+-381. 7os. net. 

Oedipus and Akhnaton. By Immanuel Velikovsky. Sidgwick & Jackson Ltd., 
London, 1960. Pp. 208, with illustrations. 25s. net. 

Gods and Men. The Origins of Western Culture. By Henry Bamford Parkes. 
Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., London, 1960. Pp. xii+489, plus index, 
with many illustrations. 45s. net. 

L’Occident romain: Gaule, Espagne, Bretagne, Afrique du Nord (31 av. J.C. 
a 235 ap. J.C.). By Louis Harmand. Payot, Paris, 1960. Pp. 494, with 
15 maps. 28.00 N.F. 
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by Ian Scott-Kilvert. Penguin Classics, 1960. Pp, 318. 55. net. 

The Esthetic Basis of Greek Art. By Rhys Carpenter. Indiana U.P., 1959. 
Pp. 177, with illustrations. Published in England by Mark Paterson, 
London, at 14s. 6d. net (or clothbound at 28s. net). 

Acta Classica. Vol. ii (1959). Proceedings of the Classical Association of 
South Africa. A. A. Balkema, Cape Town, 1960. Pp. 138. Subscription 
25s. per annum. 

Virgile: Autour de la premiére Bucolique. By Albert Deman. Editions du 
Centre, Bruxelles, 1960. Pp. 60. 30 fr. 

Social and Economic Commentary on Cicero’s ‘De Imperio Cn. Pompei’. By 
E. J. Jonkers. E. J. Brill, Leiden, 1959. Pp. vi+-53. 10 guilders. 

Python. A Study of Delphic Myth and its Origins. By Joseph Fontenrose. 
University of California; Cambridge U.P., 1959. Pp. xviii+617, with 
numerous illustrations. 80s. net. 

Apollo and the Nine. A History of the Ode. By Carol Maddison. Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, London, 1960. Pp. x+-427. 40s. net. 

‘The Antonine Monarchy. By Mason Hammond. American Academy in 
Rome, 1959. Pp. xii+527. No price stated. 

Early Mediterranean Migrations. An Essay in Archaeological Interpretation. 
By T. Burton-Brown. Manchester U.P., 1959. Pp. x+-84, with illustra- 
tions. 18s. net. 

Outlines of Classical Literature for Students of English. By H. J. Rose. 
Methuen, London, 1959. Pp. xiv-+303. 16s. 6d. net. 
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NOTES ON SUPPLEMENTARY PLATES 
CCI-CCVIII 


We are indebted to the Oxford University Press for the use of the blocks from Rostov- 
tzeff’s Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic World (CCI-CCI1), Rostovtzeff’s 
Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire, 2nd edition, revised by P. M. Fraser 
Scum and Byzantium by N. H. Baynes and H. St. L. B. Moss (CCVII- 


MOSAICS 


THe importance of Mosaics need not be emphasized. They are found all over 
the — world and they date from the earliest —— (see Oxford Classical 
Dictionary). A comprehensive work on the subject would be most welcome. 


Pl. ect. One of four mosaics found in a large house near the theatre on Delos. Prob- 
ably the work of Syrian artists (second century B.c.?). The emblema, not very care- 
fully laid in position, shows fine craftmanship: Dionysos (or perhaps a female figure) 
riding on a panther, with fo op and tympanum, crowned with ivy. From J. 
Chamonard, ‘Les mosaiques de dic in Explor. arch. Délos, xiv. 


Pl. ccu. Bust of Alexandria, mistress of the sea, wearing military cloak and holding 
aplustre. Found at Thmuis in Nile Delta. Signed by Sophilos. Greco-Roman 


Museum, 


Pl. ccut. Found at Palestrina (Praeneste). The upper mosaic represents some sort 
of military celebration in honour of a victorious Roman general; the lower gives a 
vivid impression of the Nile in flood. Photography by Moscioni. 


Pl. cctv, (1). Floor mosaic found on the coast between Hadrumetum and Taparura 
in Tunisia. In the centre Neptune; in the corners the four seasons (a favourite 
sopic, ~— emphasizes the essential rustic character of life in the provinces). Bardo 

‘useum 


(3). As (2). In ree De Woman hoeing under supervision. Museum 
of Tripoli. Photograph by V. "Pia. 


Pl. ccv. The upper mosaic was found in the ruins of a villa near Uthina (Tunisia). 
Second century A.D. From P. Gauckler in Mon. Piot, 3. The two lower mosaics 
from are probably a and later it 
is possible to visualize of the w luxury of Africa at time. 
From P. Gauckler, I (Tunisie). 


Pl. ccvt. Found at . In the centre a large villa; round it the four seasons. 
Bardo Museum, Tunis. tograph by courtesy of A. Merlin. 


Pl. ccvul. From the narthex of St. Sophia, Istanbul (c. 886-912). Fine work of the 
etter era. The majesty and dignity of Christos es is most impressive. 
By permission of the Director of the Byzantine Institute, Paris 


Pl. ccviu. From the southern vestibule of St. Sophia (c. eed Magnificent work 
in what was once the most magnificent Church in Christendom. By permission of 
the Director of the Byzantine Institute, Paris. 
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